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■ ABSTRACT 

* Thi's thesis is composed' of two stuSd.es which look, 
at the impact of exposure^ to schooling on achievement 
growth of -children* Both use data from the National Follow 
Through Evaluation. * • \. 1 

The .fitst^study investigates the hypoth'esis -that the 
difference in achievement growth between poor and non-poor 
' children »is .greater during the .summer months- than during the 



school- vgar. This hypothesis is "studied *vith achievement, 
test -and background .data on approximately 1 ,000^ children in 
% kindergarten, first and second grades from. Philadelpfiia. ., 
•E^iese data are analyzed "in three '-v^r.ays . The first analysis 
relates the difference in school year growth and summer 
growth to several background measures. The second compares 
"the differences in scores between poor and non-poor groups 
at each tes^t point. The third compares the i^oef f icients of 
' background measures in pairs of regression equations preHic- 
ting end of summer and end of school ^year scoires'. The three - 



analyses produce roughly the same pattern of results. Under 
each approach., tlie first grade results provide strong support 
for the hypothesis.' The second grade results provide' moder- 
ate support and the kindergarten results are inconclus.i.ve. 



Thevsecond study involves- an .analysis of data from 

r 

a small experiment designed to test r the hypothesis that . 

participation in a siammerjprogram increases achievement 

growth and" that this increase is main;tained-.throughout the' 

following school year. The data are^ from" four > slimmer prd- . 

grains to which children were randomly assigned." The data 

*. * 

from one of the |>rojects were not interpreted because* they 
indicated that the experiifi'ental and control -grqxips were 
intially very different. The findings from the other three 
programs are quite similar and indicate that 'cde sijmmer 
programs ' do. have a siiibstantial short term effect on achieve 
men^ ' and that a portion of this ""ef feet is maintained 
throughout the following school year. - 
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'INTRODUCTION *- , ;* ' . , 

Rese'£irch on factors which affect achievement growth 
indicates that existing variation in social background ex- 
plains more of the variation in aphieveinent growth than ■ 
does existing" variation on other measured, such as school, 
resources. This is often misconstrued as evidence", that 
schools are not effective. Another bod^ of research looks ' 
the impact of variation ih exposure to schooling rather"' 
'than variation in the particular >• features of schools. This 
body of research suggests that where subs tantial , variation 
exists — for example, children with and without school for ■ 
' a year — schooling does 'I\-ave a pbsitive impact on achievement, 
"whil^ such .studies do"- not identify the factors associated , 
with schooling which-affect achievement, they do suggest 
that something about schooling is ijriport^ant . 

♦ * ^ 

Given that both background and exposure to schooling 
affeat achievement, and 'given m^jor concern^ over the dif- 
ferences in achievement, growth between poor and nonrrpoor 
child;:en,' it is logical to consider- bacJcground and exposure 
together; Does"" pxposure to schooling, reduce the difference 
in rates of achievement: growth of poor.^^and non-poor children 
One way to study thigf questioti' is to compare the poor/non-- 
poor difference in growth rates during pefiod.s with and- 
* without schodl. Thc'only n-aturally occurring period without 



sch6ol for ..n. school-a,e chUa.en is the s^. n,onth,, 
,hus 1 one ,.estio„ -this study proposes to. investigate xs . 
Whether the growth rates of-poor a.d non-poor children are _ , 
.ore different during the su^er .onths than , during the 

school year. , - ^ • 

, If ^e gap between poor and npn-poor children .n- 

„;ases .ore rapidly during the 'su^^er than durihg the 

+-he impact of summer 
school year,, one obvious concern xs the xmp . . 

school on gr^k-,--. ^ ^ .uesti6. thxs stud , 

..ckle-s is whAher-growt. rAes.differ between a sample of _ 
,,ndr.h Who have attended iu„er school and a comparable 
,„up of chiidre, who ,di4.not attend su,....r sc.. ;V ..^ " 
■ . ■ Ideally, these Question should be. ans«3red\-o.. -one 
study. -But.W to natations -in the data, available for ^ 
ihis thesisi .two stu-dies were done which.sed two separate 

' . - - .-^if <=erential growth rates £or . 

samples. -The q,uestxon of 'different £a . 

' ■ ' h-i-iflren durvng ' school as compared wxth 
- \poor and non-pbor children during . . 

-1 su^er W.S studied with a .a.ple of aPP.oKX.ately 1,000 
..ndren in Kindergarten through sec.,nd grade., .he .ues- 

c ^„,n,or- .school was 'investigated witn 
tion of the impact of summer school wa 

■ - ' i^^-.+-inns in which summer . , 

a sample of children from four loc.txons x . . ^ 

p.ogra.s were hild. '.In. these ^oo:ation, 'children were 
. aomly selected -for participation in the s.ummer program. . 

.he data for both samples are from the Natxonal 

^ „ c- Office of Education 
follow Through Evaluation under the U. S. Offxce 



Follow Through is a federally funded program of compensatory 

♦ /J 
^djacation for disadvantaged children in kindergarten through 

third grade. ^The- key feature of the program is its planned ' 

variation design which involves the implementation of a ^ 

variety of curriculum models in ^ total of almost twjD 

hundred projects. A subset of these projects as welT as 

a sample of comparison children — those in classes, without 

„^ _ — L_ , - ^ - - 

a Follow Through model — were tested as part of the National 

Evaluation. The data for the first samiple in this thesis 

coiTfe from three Follow Through projects and-^herr-compari- 

son groups in Philadelphia. The data for the second sample 

come from ^our Follow Through pi^pje.cts which had supuner 

prpgraras in which random assignment was dictated by, the 

U. S. Office of Education, 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows! 

Chapter I presents the. relevant background research. . Chap- 

ter 11 describes the Philadelphia sample and Chapter III 

describes some analysis issues. Chapters IV -VI present ^ 

three analyses of the Philadelphia data and ChajJter VII. ^ 

describes the summer program exp^eriment. Finally, Chapter . 

IX presents a summary 'O^ the conclusions from both studies,. 
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CHAPTER I • 

t 

' ^ ' ^ BACKGROUND RESEARCH 

I There has-been considerable research on the "factors ^ ^. 

I* . related' to* a child • s achievement in school* Relationships . 
between^ child 'background characteristics, school resources 
; and achievement; have been studied throughout the cdntury. ^ 
A large number of stiidies have found r.elationships between 
achievement level or gains and various measures of socio- 



\ economic status (foir example, Acland^ 197S'and Coleman et al^. ^ 

I 1966). Other stucii^s have docume^ited the lack of differ- 

ential impact of Varying-amounts of school r.esources (see ^ 
Averch- et al ; , 1972 for^a .orifcicar r^view-^pf selected - ^ 
studies) . The consensus today seems to be that variatlons__^ , 
in^^chiidr'en's background characteristics are much stronger 
predictqrs (albeit not very strong) of • variation- in chil- 
" ' dren's achievement than are variations in school resources. . ^ 
This hassled some to conclude that schools* are noti. effective , ^ 
^although this extreme interpretation, is not supported by 
i 'the research.., . *' . , ' . ^ 

Another body of research' suggests that si:ho61s are 
effective. This research consists 5f studies which look 

r ' . - ' , 

* * . ■* 

^ at variation^ in exposure to schooliilg instead of particu- 
lat characteristics. of schools, and li -suggests that schooling 



does ^haye a.^positive impaqt oa achievement . ^Accepting the 

\, ' ' \ . ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

.findings that child background charaoteristiqs and expps.ure 

- • ^ . . " . ' ' ' " •< ^ ' 

to. schooling predict or^ influence gLchievernent it seems; 

!(^aluable to consider thfese sets ^cfl^ variables tdgethf ir. " Thu 
this thesis looks at. the r^dlationship .between sdcial /back- 
ground^ exposure to schooling- and '&chl;eveih^nt growth, 

For niost >school age children^ exposure to .schooling, 
during the \ school yekr does not varyvcdnsi^derablyi ^'he \^ 
only najt:xirariy occurrin^^ period without school is during 
the"^ "Slimmer months. Thus,-, this thesis Gonsader;^' the relatidn 
>hi^-betWeeri social backgro\ind> 'Exposure ^and .achM r 
,grdwth during the summer. - - ' , ^ ; 

■ ^""idealiy such an investigation should be carried out 
'on/bne data sefc^ith a .nationally r^^presentative range of 
social^ bacJ^grpund^ , Due to the limitatiqns; in 'the^ data 
available for this wprk, however,; two --data "sets were em- 
ployed to answer" two separate^ questions. The first study 
compares the difference in growth rates between poor .arid ' 
nonr-^oor children during the summer .and dating^ the school 
year. The second asses-ses tl\e ^impact pf several s^^er^^ » 
• programs to which cliildren were' randomly^assigned. 
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St\id,ies of Background Characteristics 

^The literature on the relationship between achieve- 
ment and ckiia background^ characteristics is familiar to tl 



^ . ' . 

educa^tional community, stemming primarily from the Coleman 

'report (1966), the subsequent reanalyses of these data- in 

Hosteller and Moynihan (1972), and Inequaliby by Jencks et' . 

al.^ (1972). 'Thus this ^section will>not present a review of 

these studies* Ratner, the review will concentrate on those 

studies which consider exposure «to schooling^as the variable 

of interest. 

- •» ' ' . ^ 

Studies of . ^ , • 

Exposure to Schooling ' - / * • 

Exposure to schooling can be studied in a number of 

ways. For the purposed of this discussidri *I have divided' 

* * • ^ • 

,the research into two broad categories: extensive variation 

and minimal variation. Under the first category I consider 

three types ^of studies. First are studies which compare 

achievement growth for children with and without school 

during th,e school year. Second %ire' studies which compare" ^ 

children with and without summer school. The third are* 

studies which compare children's rates of growth during, 

\^ , ^ * ' • ' " ■ % 

the school -year and during the summer. Under the category \ 

4 ' -A ' ^ ^ ' 

of minimal variation, I consider three types' of studies 

achievement: those which ^look at the leng'th of , the school,, 

. * " ' 

day, the length of the school year^ and absenteeism; 

Finally, X consider the handful of studies which 

investigate social backgtround/ exposure and achievement to-- 

gether. These stuijies are similar; to one set of exposure 



st:udijs.s-r,-those which compare children's ratefe of growth 
during the school *year and during the summer • But these 
have' iii addition social E^ackground measure's and attempt to 
relate -edifferences in growth over the summer a^id- the school 
year to baxrkground characteristics, * , 

Before reviewin'g the research on Exposure,/ i't. is 
important . to make a distinction between what is actually 
. pleasured by exposure a^d ^bacl^ground and what't is really • of - 
interest* Exposure to schooling ^is a gross measure 'of the 
char^icteristics pf schooling which affect 'achievemeinLt . 
These charac'teristircs are probably those related to in-- 
struction, .such as amount of time spent in instructio^n 'of 
.a particular subject and efficiency of; that instruction 
(see Carroll (1963) for a generalized model of f actors <a'f- 
fecting learnihg) . The same sort of proxy relationship 
exists for background .measures . For example^ I assume 
that it' is not 'the actual number of years of a mother** s edu 

cation which affects- her child's achievement but, rather , . 

^ ' ^ > « ' - ■ . . . ' 

that .such^ a measure reflects something about the child's 
experienc.-i '.^ One can speculate that a.^Toorly educated,.^ 
mother may-, be /unable to read well and 'thu^ has few books in 
the house' and ^rarfely reads to her child, and these are the 
factors which directly affect the child* s learning* ^ 



studies rof Exposure to Schooling* 

with Extensive Variation- ^ * 

The simplest way of studying the effects of exposure 

. ^' . . , • \ 

to schooling is to compare similar' children who have and 

have not attended school over a period. of time. There ar% 

xarely opportunities tq study the effects of schooling . , 

versus no schooling during^ the school year on .children of 

» » ■ * • 

elementary school age;' however, two naturjally occurring 

instances of cancellation of School have af forded^ oppor- 

tunities to -investigate this issue. . From* 1959 to 1963 the - 

schools in Prince Eciward County, Virginia, were closed to 

* <t 

avoid desegregation. When the school^ reopened, children 5, 
who bad not , attended* any school^ during the break, sx:ored 
subst"an|:ially below similar children who had on 4 variety 
of measures (Green et al , ,* 1964) . In Holland during World 
.War II many elementary schools were closed. A study of 
oife secondary school after, the war attributed a- loss of 
more than four IQ poin1;s to thi^s lack of schooling (de Grcot 

1948 W 1951) . V./ . . ' ' ' 

Comparing g^roups with ^ or without schooling during 
the school year .can be interpreted in another- way; namely, 
exposure to' a particular subject. The most obvious example 
of this does not need supporting research? for ^instance, 
children who are exposed to'-one subject jsuch as algebra 
will' probably do better on a test of that subject than , 



children who have not been exposed to the material •.• An 
extension -of this interpretation is to compare groups of 
children who have had more yeats of a gij^en subjtect than • . 
a comparable group of the same age.. For elfemple, 'it seems 
reasonable that children who have' studied . two years of 
French w6uld 'perform better- on French tests than Children 
.with'one 'year of French. : Preliminary reports presented >t. 
a conference o,f the International Association for the 
.Evaluation of Education Achievement (lEA) s^ipport this 
illustration (Posjflethwaite , 1973). ^- ' ' 

• Another situation which permits 'comparisons of chil- 
•dren with and without school .is.that^of preschool attendance 
Stearns (1971) summarizes much of the preschool research. 
which ■9n the whole demonstrates/that children with pre- / 
school do better on achievement tests than children who 
have 'not attended, aithough mos€ fqllow up studies indicat:e 
"fh^t such gains are not . maintained. This finding of short 
term; effects is also Supported bj the' most redent evalua- 
tton'of Head Start Planned Variations (Weisberg, 1973). 

•For elementary school' children, the best opportunity 
for 'a study of childrfenl-with and without school is during 
the suiumer months. This review will not attempt, to sum-^ . ^ 
•■ marize -previous .evaluation efforts of summer ' programs be- ^ 
vcause of th-e marginal relevance of most of the work to es- 
timating effectiveness. This stems from my discovery that 



no studies of •summer school include both an adequate control^ 
group and an, assessment d*f^ long-term effect^^ (See Austin r 
et'al. (1972), f or ^ a» review of several such ^studies • )^ 

'Another way df- studying the impact of exposure to i 
schooling is to compare children '.s -rates of growth during 
the school year to 'the^r growth over the summer. Such a 
comparison ^requires "three data points* in order to have a 
measure o^ learning during the summer and during the 'school 
year. Three studies done in • the^ 1^20 * s permit" such com- 
pari'sons (Brueckner, 1927; Morg(j||^. 192.9 ;.;and Nelson, ' 1929) . 
While none ..reports '"on summer- schooL atte'hdance, each study 
finds in gengraL that loss'es occur over the summer while* 
gains occur during 'the schoo'l y-ear- . Parsley and Powell 
(1962) use four data points although they only report dif- 
ference scores for the school year and the summer. The 
scores are r&ported in. grade equivalents and show overall 
that criildren are gaining at least a full grade equivalent^ 
during the school year * and* either losing or gaining rela- 
tively less during the, summer (after adjur.ting for the-^if-' 
fereni; A-^ngths^^ pf the two periqds) . Beggs yand Hieronym\5s, 
[X$68) report on the norming dafea for , the low.a Test of Ba^ic 
Skills. They -find 'consistent loesses over 'the summer* in s<?me 

• subjects and no patterns in. others.. Finally, Soar apd Soar 

• (1969) -compare summer .^d school year growth on four sub- " 

..." . ' ' ' " " 

tests and find that, adjiisting for Length of the inteifvals, 



summer learning i's bnl;^. slightly les& than scho^Dl learn- 



ing • 

.4 



Overall/ fehfe' evilieAc^^ is consistent: in supporting 
theVcontention that considerable' vai-iations in exposure 
to. schooling stre reflected iri achiev^'inent scbres>. '."^ 



Studies of Exposure to Schooling , * * ^ 

with Minimal Variation ; ' » . 

Exposure with minimal variation includes studies of 

the^ relationship between achievemefi't and the length of .'^ the 

school year/ the length of ^fche school ^ay^ and absenteeism-. 

The fact that these are'.considered to have miftimal variation 

implies oorvly that these variables* had limited variation in 

most of the Studies reviewed. It does not imply that there 

are not situations in which considerable variation can be 

observed on' one or more of the variables." 

• > Little -research exists on the length of school yea^r • 
^perhaps because variability jLs generally quite limited 
within' a given region of the countrv* Th^ Coleman data 
show no appreciable rela'tionship between "the length of school 
year 'and achievement in a sample of Northern elementary 

schools, but the range wa$ only from 175 to 190 days per 

. ? , *■ . 

- year (Jfencks, .1972). A snjall study in Kansas in 1928 com- . 

" pared scores from set,s of'.schools with seven and eight" month 

school- years, respectively. There' was no' consistent -i^. 



difference at the end o£ the eighth gr.de between the t.o . 
gtoups which by., then differed by seven months of school 

(O'Brien, 192P) . ^ ' ' . 

The little research available on the length of the . 
school day'indicates little . relationship between ^length of • 
school day and achievement (Jencks,, 1972). 

g-tudies' absenteeism have attempted to relate- 
n^nnber oF days absent to ' achievement gains, - The findings 
•of such studies are inconclusive, "primarily becaiase it. is 
impossible' to separate the effects "of factors which lead 
to'high absenteeism from the effect of days absent (for 
example; Roselle, 1968; Ziegler,. 1^28; and Denworth, 1928). 
one study iV England attempted to separate the effects and 
suggests that excessive absences do have a_ detrimental ef- 
fect oh achievement particularly, if there are frequent^ 
ei^isodes of absence as opposed' to a few long ones (DouglVs 

and Ross, 1965) . ^ 

' AdditionaMy,. there is one" study which considers 

length of school da^ and school year and attendance to- 
gether. Wiley (19'73) calculates a measure of school ex- 
posure by taking the product of a school's average daily 
'•atte;.dance, length of day and length of year. This pro- 
duces.a Variable with considerable variation.^ He finds a 
small relationship between exposure and achievement: that 
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an increase of 11 percent ijn exposure would -increase verbal 
and reading sc*ores oqe point and a 28 percent increase in 
exposure would increase mathematics one point. But given 
that the exposure variable is. calculated at the' school level 
it is unjustified to make inferences at the individual level 
in spite of the author's attempts to do so* 

In conclusion/ while- large variations in exposure 
appear to have a detectable impact on achievement^ minimal 

m. 0 ■* . 

variations do not. This- suggests that schooling is an im- 

^ <► 

po'rtant determinant of achievement but that, small variations 
in exposure do not ref-rect real variation in the character- . 
istics of .schooling ^Kich affect achievement. This could 
well be because measures; sjach as length df school day and 
length of school year do not reflect much variation at all 
in tojbal amount ot instruction time. 

>^ 

Studies of Background and ExposQre 

Given that Variation' in. social background and large 
variairion in exposure -are reflected in, variation in achieve- 
mentf it is logical to consider these threfe variables to- 
gether. Is there a relationship between achievement growth 
during periods of schooling, and non-schooling and social 
background? ;^"tating this in terms of school effects^ it 
suggests ""that schools may be having a strong impact, by re- 
ducing inequaliliies which exist apart fron school. In. other 
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words, schools -may weaken the effects of home environment. - 
1 have located only three studies which. tackle this ques- 

f 

tion (Hayes and Grether, 1969; Shapiro -et al. , n.d. ; and 
Heyns, in progress) . These, three studies relate measures 
of social background to differential rates of learning over 
the summer months and the schooi year. Both liayes and ' 
Grether and Shapiro et al. conclude that the difference in 
rates' of growth between poor and non-poor children over the 
summer is greater 'than during the school year. ^ The authors 
. also conclude that this effect, is cumulative and by the end 
of' elementary school accounts' for much of the gap between 
rich' , and poor children. Preliminary data -from the Heyns 
study also suppqrt the notion' that the poo;r/non-poor dif- 
ference is greater over the summer than over the school 

year|. *'. - • 

The Hayes and Grether study involved some 600 New ' 

york'jCi1:y elementary schools which were tested in grades 
2-6 with portions of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 
in fall/spring 1965-1966 and 1966-1967. The authors classi- 
fied the\schools ihtb six social class levels on the basis 
,of ricia]^ composition and economic level of -the neighbor- 
hood Thfe fall and spring data were analyzed across grade 
levels asi if they were longituc^inal. . ..The authors state that 



♦Personal 'communication with the author. 
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the- major find^ing, is that ^ disproportionate amount of thfe 

difference found between the extreme groups (poof blacks- 

a^d non-poor whites) at the end of sixth grade is explained 

by differential fates of .growth over the summer months aAd 

that; the intermediate social class group§' fall at^ levels 

intermediate to the extremes. They state that the rates 

of growth were found to be more similar across groups dur- 

' • • •.* ■ ' 

ing the school year than during the summer months'.' 

- i " ' • - - . 1 

\r ■' Table 1 presents a set of summary data taken difectly 

from the study. The table presents grade equivalent scores 
on the MAT Reading Test for 1965-66. Each row gives the 
following information: ' the school- social class group (where 
■T is low and VI is high) , the "group .mean at the beginning 
of second grade, the mean growth of the group oyer five 
• school years, the mean growth over four summers, and the 
meah group score at t^e end of sixth grade. 

Table 2 presents the three most extreme comparisons 
from the data in Table 1. These are comparisons between 
groups I and VI, <^roups I and V, and groups II and VI. The 
•first column gives the difference between the group means 
at .the beginning. df second grade,' and the second column' 
gives the difference between the groups at the end of sixth 
grade. The third column gives the increase- in the gap be- 
tween the groups (column 2 minus column 1). The fourth and 
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f if t^^ columns divide this^ difference into two components:^ 
that which occurred over the f iye school years and that 
which occurred over foui^ summers • The last two columns \ 
translate columns 4 and 5 into percentages of the total 
change Ifi difference (column 3)* 

The total -time over which "the increase in gap. oc- , 
curred was 55 months^ of which 64 percent was spent in 
school (35 months) and 36 percent was sperit in summer (20 
months), ' The last two columns in Table 2 show how the ac- 
tual increase^ in gap was distributed over the- school years 
.and summers • The comparison between group I and group VI-:- 
the lowest and highest on social class — is divided in th6 ^ 
same proportion as the time indicating that the increase 
in gap over time in school is the same as over time out of 
sfchool. Group I compared to group however , shows what 
the hypothesis suggests: that almost twice.- as much of the 
increase in the gap has occurred over the summers^ which is 
only 36 percent of the time. But groups II and VI go in 
the opposite direction. The bulk of .the increase (75 per- 
cent) has occur \d 'during the school years (64 percent of 
the time) . ^ *^ 
These findings are not impressive^ but they are sug- 
gestive. The authors discuss a number of possible irtegu- 
larities -in the data as well as the, assumptions made to treaty 
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cross-sectional data as if they were longitudinal. Ad^- ^ 

'tionally the authors, were .limited by having access only t6\" ^ 

school mqans in grade equivalents. The use' of grade equiva^'X 

* * * 
lents, particularly across different test battepries, can be 

misleading (see Angoff, 1971, aitd Coleman and^Karweit, 1972); 
The measures of social ql^ss were very gross: racial -com- 
position of the school* and number of studentfe eligible for 
free lunch. Finally there is no information on summer ^ 
school attendance and each summer includes approximately^ 
two months of the schoo^ year. 

The study done by Shapiro et al^. in 19 68-69 was de- 
,signed to replicate the Hayes an^/^rether study with a "group 
.of children in second, fourth and sixth grades in Cobb 
County, Georgia.' The groups were tested in fall 1968, 
spring 1969, artd fall 1968 with batteries of the Stanford 
Achievement Test.-* ^e data were analyzed both cr6ss-sec- 
tionally and loAgltudinally to test the- hypothesis that 
*all groups gain similarly during the school year while the • . 
poor children gain less over tl^e summer: months.. The results 
of the two types of analysis were somewhat similar^* and the 
conclusions supportive of the Hayes and Grether study ac- 
cording to the authors. They concludei, as. did Hayes and 
Grether,^ that growth is less over. the summer months for 
poor" children than -.for rich. They found a greater difference 
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. , „.._ between low and high social 
in growth during the school year between 

class groups than did Hayes_ and Grether. . 
* Table 3 presents one set of data for this study: 

,r.de e,uiv.lent .eans on Verbal Achievement in fall XS63, ^ 
, spring laes, and fall 1S63 for three grade levels by low 

■ .„d high social Class level of school. Xn this study^both, 
t.e schoo. year and su^er intervals are six .onths longs, 
.be second grade sa.p,ie shows the same difference between 

^1969 as- in fall 1968; 
low and high social class xn fall . / . ' 

• • -io T-^^lativelY greafter (and 
However, the school year ga.n is relative y 

aain less) for the low group. . The fourth, grade 
summer -gain le^^; 

.nrrease in gap between the two. groups of 
sample shows an increase in gap. 

' 3 ■ Half of this gap occurs over the school year and half. 
W'the sunder. - The sixth grade sample has an increase 

..ese figures are not very conyincing, and the study 

w'^u y-oTcp a\iestions about 
suffers from several problems which raise q^es ^ , 

usefulness oi thr^^ta. First is the small size of • 
. the sample^-only thr\schools in each group <and only one 
I the "high. group ^.he second grade sample,. Second 

• terval is s\months long. Third, all reported 
the summer interval is, sixwu 

' scores are i. grade equivalVts. finally, there were no 

■ ^^easures of individual chili ci.a.acteristics to relate 
the test results. ^ ^ 
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in spite ,* their limi^tations , both the Hiyes and 
Grether and the Shapiro' et al . studies ^provide some support . 
for i!he hypothesi,s that a disproportionate antount of the 
4, between rich and poor childr^en occurs .over the su,n.er ■ 
.^nths. Thus it may be true that school* in some way .act .. 
„ an equalizing £orc./or at least more of, an equalizing . ^ 
■ force 'th^ other e^eriences. If this is ,the case at all-,, 
a' Reasonable question is whether . additional ,schooling for 
-poor children in the form of summer school continue^ . to , ; ; 
have an equalizing impact between poor and non-poor children. 
This involves an assessment of SjptW the short and long term ^ 
impact Of V summer program. • • 

nntline og T'haiiis Research . 
. - -The ideal study, of these' issues would be an experi- 

„ent whieh involved random assignment of children, perhaps _ 
: .locked on .ocial class,' to: school and no school." Obviously 
this is impossible in the context of regulaj schooling. 
■ The best'ponfprpmi-se would be to have a simila-^ eVpe^iment 
. With random assignment , to school during the suMner.^ Be- 
•;kuse of th4 limitations of:-th.e Follow Through data, further 

compromises have been made resulting t.o, separate studies. 
- ■ ■ thefirit study is noA-experimental.' It involves a . 
.- 'sample .f approximately 1, 000 -children in Philadelphia Follow 
. - Through and. comparison, schools- to see if the gap between ,poor 
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and' non-poor' Students inc'reaees more during the .summer -than, 
during the school year' (assviming' the summer to be a period 
without school). This, study is- presented in Chapters ri-VII. 

The second study ^s^ an experiment with children ran- 
domly assigned to -summer program participation. , It involves 
four Follow Through summer projects ,to -test the hypothesis 
that a. Glimmer program increases achievement growth and that 
this increase is maintained, throughout the following school * 
year. This study f alls . sh^ of ideal in that there is 
little social class variation. "This study is , presented in 
Chapter VIII.' Chapter IX summarizes the studies and provides 
x-etiommendations for" future work. * . , 
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..CHAPTER II . 
PHlfLADBLPHIA SAMPLE ^ 



ERIC 



Overview . ' ' \ ,\ 

• *' » - » 

•The Philadelphia ^study is cfancerned with, growth in, 

achievement over the summer and' its' relationship to home 

background characteristics. \ The major hypothesis can .be^ 

stated the following way: , ^ 

' The .dif ferende between the manthly.- gains of poor 
- and non_3poor children is larger, during the summer 
than during the school year. 



In order to test this hypothesis it, is nc;fe.^sary to have a 
'minimum of three achievement tests and a source for home * 
background information: / Since the National Follow Through 
Evaluation involved testing in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1^72, the fall of 1972, and the sp^ing.'of 1973, this..- 
site was selected as the Sample for this' part of the study. 

. .5 * " « 

This ..section will describe how the sample w,as selected, the 
-measures used .and the characteristics of the sample. 




Saunple S election * ' • /c 

The original design^ for this >io5<:i^rcxl^ David, 
1973) in-v>o'lved'>an extended list of coir.plex , hypotheses , some 
of which related type of school yfear program' to achievement 
growth. , Some of these hypotheses.^ have proved untestable 
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because of limitations of the ,data but still served as the . 
motivation for the initial sampla selection criteria* Since 
instructional programs were of interest-, it was decided to f 
represent extremes on a .continuum of classroom structure 
and as a result three Follow. Through models were chosen^: 
Bank Street College of Education (Bank Street), the Support 
and Development Center for Follow Through., University .of 
Kansas (Kansas)^ and Educational Development Corpor,ation 
(EpC)i* Additionally', a comparison (nori-Follow Through) 
group was included *f or each of: the models.. Although com- 
parison children in the National Evaluation of Follow Through 
were selected in order to provide a sample similar to the 



t/'c 



Follow * through sample, it was o:^ten t^e case t/aat the com- 
parison group was on the average higher than /the Follow 
Through sample on background measuies. /Thu^ these groups 
were included in the .hope of extending the,/ range of back- 
ground characteristics as well as prbvidiyng a sample of 
traditional instructional approaches • ' " 

Additionally, sincfe the effect ij/ight depend upon age, 
three grade levels were included. Ant/icipating some attri- 
tion between initial and final testirig, the aim was to test 
100 Follow Through children in vach/ model at each' of - the 



♦See Appendix F for a description of these models and 
analyses, related to them. ^ 

/ / • 
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three grade levels and fifty non-Follow Through children 
corresponding to eaph of *the three models at ^each grade* \, 
This choice was to insure that the final sample would be 
qlose to eighty Follow Through children per ceH and forty 
non-Follow Through childreii in each model* While there was 
no attempt to^randomly select children /within each cell/,. - 
there was an attempt *to select children from more than one 
school in each models so that no project would be represented 
by only one school.. • ^ • 

Finally / since a large majority of FoTlow Thrpugh 
children in Philadelphia are blacky it was decided ,to in- 
elude only. black children in the sample* • • 

The final sample of children with three tests and a 
•parent interview is close to the goal. Table 4 shows by 
models Folldw Th]^ug^h participation and grade levels the 
number of children' with three achievement tests and a • 
parent interview* • ^ - • 

These numbers reflect the maximum possible saimple 
for inclusion in a giveri analysis^. The 'actual samples are 
smaller because the requirements for inclusion are more ^ 
stiringent in mast analyses; that is^ a child must have 
valid scores on all the subtests as well as valid responses 
on the items selected ^from the parent interview to be in- 
cluded in a,/specific analysis. The final analysis sample 
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Table 4: Number of Children in Philadelphia §ample with 
Three 'Achievement Tests and A Parent Interview 
by Grade, Model and Follow Through (FT)/Non- 
Follow Through (NET) . 



GRADE 

Model FT/NFT K 1 



Bank Street FT 101 77. 87 

NFT. ' 37 ■ . 48 43 

Kansas 'FT ' 81 85 87 

NFT . , 32 42 - ' 33 

EDC . F* 82 81 -91 

NFT 42 44 50, 



Total by Grade 375 377 391 



for most of the analysis consisted of approximately 250 
kindergarten children', 300 first grade children, and 275 
second arade children. 



Measures 

The tw5 main instruments used in the study we\e the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (DuPost et al • f 1971) and 
the National Opinion Research Center-administef ed Follow 
Through Parent Interview (1972). The youngest children in 
the* sample took the Primer Battery of the MAT in the spring 
of 1972 and the fall of 1972 and took the Primary I Battery 
in the spring of 1973 (at the end of first grade) . The 
next group of children who were in the first grade in- spring 
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1972 took the Primary i Battery at this time and again m 
the fall of 1972. They took the Primary II Battery in the 
spring of 1973 — the end of second grade. The -oldest group 
of children who were in the second grade in the spring of 
1972 took the Primary II Battery then and in the fall of 
197.2* They took the- Elementary Battery at the end o£ t^e 
third grade in the spring of 1973.* 

In order to "assess home background information, one 
parent of each child (generally the mother) ijfeceived an in- 
dividually administered personal interview* The instrument - 
provided two broad types of information. The first" con- 
sisted of questions' about the ecojiomic lever of the house- 
hold- as judged by items such as mother's education, house- 
hold income, and mother's occupation. The skoondt type con-/ 
sis ted of information descriptive of ^he home environment 
from items such as ^ow often the child is read to, how often 
the child reads out loud or watches Sesame Street or Electric^ 
Company. Additionally there were two questions on the in- 
terview which attempted to document some of the child's 
activities over the summer.** . 



*The content of the subtests of each battery is described 
in Appendix A, 

♦*These variables are described in Appendices A, C, 
and.E. 
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Sample Characteristics 

Table 5 presents figures by grade level for four 
background variables: income, mother's education', mother's 
occupation, and head of household. ThiS; table shows that 
the distributions are quite similar across grade leyels,, 
which one would expect given that the samples were drawn 
from the same schools at the same time. The distributions 
also ^demonstrate that, on the whole, th^ samples are quite 
poor. The median- family inccue is approximately $5,000. 
The average mother's education is between ten and eleven 
years of school. Half of the employed, mothers .are service 
workers and almost all the rest are operatives or clerical 
workers. In approximately half the households the mother 
is the head of the household and the father is the head in 
about one- third of the households. 

V Table 6 presents three sets of comparisons jetween • 
this sample and corresponding national figures. These com- 
parisons may be somewhat ^misleading since the groups and 
variables are not exactly comparable.^ The sample in this 
study is all in a large northern metropolitan area. Females 
in the national sample are not necessarily mothers. Also, 
the categories of the variables are not the same. For all 
three variables, the categories for this sample were broader. 
Finally, -the variab5|s have different standard deviations, ^ 
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Table. 5: Philadelphia Sample. Described by Four Background 
Variables by Grade Level - - ' . ' 



'=:'GRADE 

(n) r 1 (n) 2 (n) 



Income in Thousands ' , (252) (29,0) (271). 

Mean 5.7 5.'8 ' 5.9 : 

Median , 4.9 , "5.1 5.1 

SD ■ 3.4 3.4 ' 3.3 

Mother's Education 

in Years- : ~ (241) (283) • (276) 

Mean 10.6 10.7 10.7 

- Median 10^0 • 10.0 ' .10.0 ' 

SD 1.7 1.9 1.8 

Mother's Occupation (212) • / (259) • (23^8) 

— J — 

% Service 48.4 ' 44.9 50-.0 

% Operative 26.8 27.2 26.3 

% Clerical 13.9 22.4 17.6 

% Other 5.9 .5.5 6.1. 

Household Head (268) (304) (293) 

% Mother- .44.2 51.2 53.5 

•% Father 3^.5' 33.0 33.2 

% Other . 19.3 15.8 . " 13.3 
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Table 6: Comparison of Philadelphia Sample and "National 
Census Figures* on Mother's Education, Income, 
, ' and Mother's Occupation 



PHILADELPHIA SAMPLE NATIONAL FIGURES 



Me'dian Year's 
Edvication 



Mothers 



10.0 



Females Black Females 
(21 itears and over) 

12.2 10.7 



Median Family 
Income 



Households 
$5,100 



All'- Blapk 
Families Families 



$ 9,870 



$ 6,280 



Occupation 
(% in each) 

Professional 

Farm manager 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Sales 

Crafts - 

Operative 

Service 

Farm Laborer 

Laborer 



Mothers 

I.O 
.1 

r.o 

. 19.7 
1.3 
2.3 
26.8 
47.7 
.2 

0 



Females Black Females 



15.7 
.3 

3.7 
34.9 

7.4 

1.8 
14.3 
20.4 
.6 

1.0 



11.4 
.2 

. 1.4 
;20.7 
2.. 6 

1.4, 
16.4 
43.4 
1.1 
1.5 



Total % Employed 



86.7 



39.2 



43.7 



♦Current Population Reports, Bureau of tl^e Census: "Income 
in 1970 of Families and Persons in the United States" and 
"Educational Attainment: March 1971." 
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NeverthelessX it seems clean that the sample ^in this study 
is» considerabl^\below the national sample on these .measures 
and even lower than the national sample of blacks • The. im- 
plications of this Restricted r^nge are discussed. under 
"Sample Char ac tier isitics/' in Chapiter III. 
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' CHAPTER III 

. , ANALYTIC ISSUES' - 

/ ' ^ • ^ 

The choice "'of an appropriate analysis strategy is 

not obvious given 'the type of data collected in this study 

while these data represent an improvement over data pre- , 

viously collected for similafr work^ there are -three major. 

weaknesses which affect- conclusions f rom ,any analysis. The 

three problems involve the summer interval ^ the sample 

characteristics and the characteristics of the achievement 

tests • This section discussers each of these problems and 

presents an overview of the analysis strategies employed. 

* t ' 

Time Interval «• . * 

Since the intent of the .study, is 'to assess- learnii^ 
. over the summer and over the school year, it is essential 
to have a minimum of .three testings which define a School 
year and summer. Because tlie testing in a large metropoli- 
tan area required coordination between the Office of Edu- 
cation r the data collector and the school system^ it was 
next to impossible administratively and physically .to test 
during^ the first and last we^ks of the school year.* 

^ . ^ : : 

♦Additionally, there are arguments. against the desirability 
of testing close to the beginning and end of the year that 
claim. school is unusually -disrupted during those periods 
and thus it is not a good time to get a reliable measure 
of student achievement. 
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Nonetheless, throughout the Follow Through evaluation 
there has 'been an attempt to test as close to the beginning . 
and end of the school year as possible • Generally, this 
has 'resulted in testing periods between three and six weeks 
into the school year and six ' to Jbhree weeks before the end 
of the school year. In largei city school systems such as 
Philadelphia, the interval may be a^ little longer. Un- 
fortunately, this problem was further complicated^ by the 
fact that the 1972-73 school year' in Philadelphia was dis- 
rupted by two teacher strikes — the first of which delayed 
the opening' of school approximately two weeks and the second 
of which delayed the reopening of school after the Christmas 
vacation an additional seven weeks. Although attendance 
records for the schools involved in the s^udy show that 
attendance ^uring the seven week< strike/was not substantially 
reduced, there is no documentatioxL as to how much school; 
differed from normalcy during those weeks.* / 

The mean date of spring 1972 testing was May 3. For 
fall' 197<2' testing the mean date was November 10 and for 
'Spr:ing 1973 testing the mean Sate was May 23. Consequently, 



*The average daily attendance rates for the Follow: Through 
schools in the study averaged 71 percent based on a /s,arnple 
of attendance during seventeen strike days?. The AD^ for ^ 
the comparison schools in the sample based on a sample of 
thirteen days was 66 percent. This compares to an ^estimated 
non-strike ADA 'of 80 percent. \ 



the defined s\immer interval spans about twelve ^Weeks.^of 
school and the school year interval' includes usual vac^t^ion 
time and seven we^ks of strike. The follpwihg- calculations. -; 
illustrate in part how severe the problem may be 'with these' 
data. - i , , . 

In this study ^ the summer- interval *of * six months in-r * 
eludes approximately three months of school and the, schools ^ 
year includes an approximately two-month-long teacher- strike.. 
If Y represents the effects of a month of school." and S' • . 
represents a month of summe^r^ the difference ia . growth . peV . . 
month for the two periods (assuming still six months *each) 
should be ^ * or ' Y - S. In. this study the monthly rate.., 
during the summer is g reflecting the three months 
of school in the summer interval. If the strike of .'two 
months is considered to be non-school, the monthly rate 

\ ^ 4Y 4- 2S ^' 

during the school year is -^^^ . The • difference between 

schc^' year and summer growth is then — g — or one-sikth 

of thexoriginal estimate. If the striTce period is considered 

to be. school f the monthly rate over the school year remains 
fiv — ^ - ^ . ^ ^ 

^ and the xdif f erence between school year and summer growth • 



is ^ ^ ^ • Thus ev^ the most liberal interpretation re- 
duces the estimate of the growth difference to one-half of 

the original estimate. 

\ 

An additional, ^problem stems from lack ot reliable 
information on the 'summer experiences of the children. The 
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parent interview 'asked iirheth'er or not the child had attended ' 
summer school. Approximately one-fourth of, the kindergarten^ 

and f irst ."grade 'sampX^s and one-eighth of the ^..second grade 

. ^ * . V » . • ■ 

sample had responses/of "yes." .-^But the question alsa ^sked 

what type of * summer .progtam ^as. at;tende^d in order to ^be 

,abl6 tbMi'Stinguish ihs true tiphal;- from rton-instructional ex- 

periefices.* O^ily about, ope-fifth. of the parents even 

responded to this part of the question^ making it impossible 

to^ deterfiine vith cLny accuracy the actual summer experiences 

•of the childrenV Consequently ^ summer school attendance 

was^ not" '.entered into the analysis.** 

. * ' 

Sample Characteristics 

'The second major problem with these data stems from; 
\the, 'characteristics of the, sample,. Sirice \he- major hypo- 

thesis linvolves relationships between achxevement growth 
^ and ^.cial class, it i's desirable to have sociai class . 

measures With sufficient Ranges and variances to datect 
-"^if ferine es^^along the continuum. Because the data come 

from the Follow Through evaluation, the measures of social 

class such as mother's educatior^ and income^ are both limited 

— - - i — - . 

*The choices were: r&adlng, library, tutoring, arts and 
crafts^ sports, music and other. These were -elabprated 
upon in the interview. ' - ' 

**I inspected the correlations betweer/summerf school at- 
tendance (no/yesj and each subtest at each, t^st point* for * 
all three samples. None of . these correlations .was signi- 
ficant. ' 



♦ in varianbe and' truncated at the top. Thef target population 
of the Follow Through program is children of families below 
the 'poverty levi^l and tjhus not representative- of the ful.l 
rax^ge of social r-^lasses. The decree to which some of these 
measures are' restricted relative .to the national popula'feiori 
is. shown in Table 6 "^ page 31. - 

Characteristics of Achievement Tests \ J 

The thir^ problem involves the type of -instrument^ 
.used for an assessment of achievement growth. Because using 
the MAT involves administering- a different battery each / 
year^ one battery is used ih .spring 1972 and fall 1972 and 
' anotheif* in spring 19J'3.* Consequently^. It is .impossible to 
assess growth by looking at total raw' score changes or by 
.more., complex ^analyses .which involve looking at /particular 
items subsets- - of items." The scores must be transformed 
in some way in order to, permit comparisons between estimates 
of school year growth and summer growth. • This meians that 
y there is no way to talk about absolute growth rates. 

The ba§4-c choices for transforming- the scores are., 

among the publisher * s' standard scores, percentiles, or grade 

' \ > ' .* 

equivalents, and ^some^ tfther standardization* procedure (such 
as. standardizing on the 'sample in the .study).. Since the 
' purpose in transforming the sco^r.es in this study is to per- 
mit comparisons from one bat1;e:ry to the- next, thp/ decision 



was made to standardize the scores using the sample in the 
study •* This was done for each subtest at each J;ime point 
by subtracting the mean and dividing by the standard devia- 
tion for the sample tested at that pointX in time*." This , 
approach is not entirely satisfactory since the. difference* 
between two standardized scores is not easily interpretable. 
A change from spring to fall can only^ be interpreted in . 
terms of a child's shift in relative position. Interpreta- 
tion becomes., even more difficult when comparing two. sets' 
of gains. ,But given that it is impossible to determine, an 
absol^te change wi€h different tests, tbis standardization 
seems as appropriate as any^'^* ^ 

' SinQe it is difficult to argue for the unique ap- 

« , \ 

propriateness of any particular analysis strategy/ this 
thesis presents the results from three approaches. The 
fii^st relates the& di^f f erence in -school year growth and 
summer growth to yarious background measures . The second 

k : 

*See p. ^5 andl/ Appendix G for a comparison of results 
usitlg differer}t metrics. It should also be noted that.^ 
standardizing scores masks changes in Variance, But since 
tl>e tesits change, there is no way to make a straightforward 
comparison of. the variances. ' ' 

* «» , * • 

♦♦Additionally, thete is the issue of what the tests are 
measuring. It is .assumed that the tests do measure ,sone 
sort of learning—and it is assumed that what is being ^ 
measured is some-thlng influenced by schools* , If this is 
not t;^e.case, then the^ measures are not appropriate. 
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compares the differences in scores between poop and non- 
poor groups at each test point. jThe third compares jthe co- 
effici^ts 'of background measures! in pairs of regression 
equations predicting end jo f summer, and end of school year 
scores* The next three -chapters present descriptions of 
the three analyses of the Philadelphia data! These are 
followed by a section which discusses the streng'ths and 
weaknesses of the three 'approaches and summarizes "the 
findings. 



CHAPTER IV 

PHILADELPHIA ANALYSIS 1 

~- ^ . 

Description of Twq-Part Analysis 

The first analysis began with defining a dependent 
variable which w^s a direct translation of the hypoth^is. 
This variable is/ the average school year rate of growth per 
niOnth minus the /average summer rate of growth per month — 
where the average growth is' the difference jof "two standard- 
ized scores dlyided by the number of months in the time 

/ > ' • . 

jteriod.* This variable is called Growth Difference • Ig- ^ 



noring measurement error and the^ problem of depending on 
* transformed scores^ Growth Difference is a reasonable .com- 
bination of the three test points,** The<hypo thesis sug- 
gests! that the 'poorer the chiM^ the greater this dif'^fer^nce 
should be; that is^ the greater the relative loss ovei the 

"siimmerV Thus it makes sense *to look at the relationsh^ip 

f » *' ' 

between this variable and appropriate background measures 

- with th^ pxpectation that the relationship will be negative, 

T^ie ana'ly^is using Growth Difference was done in two 

•ways. T^ije fi/rst produced a series of scatterplots\^f ihe 

\ / — I 

~ 1 /■ ' • J>~^" 

♦Since the/ two time periods in this study are each six ' . 
iQonths, 4^i^s division was unnecessary. 

**A rougti /estimate of the reliability of thd-s" variable is 

This 'rough. estimate was based on the/Total Reading 
Scores fbi: .the first grade sample. X - 
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test variables with income and with a composite home edu- 
cational environment measure. Also for each, the correla- 
tioni its statistical -significance, the intercept and slope 
of the least squares line were calculated.^ The second way 
was to calculate the dependent variable for various sub- 
groups defined by levels of several background measures. 
In both presentations, Growth Difference was calculated for 
the same sets of subtests from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (Durost et al. , 1970). After describing the tests 

> . *■ 

used,* the two parts of the analysis are presented. This 
is followed by a brief summary of both, 

The rationale for selecting and combining the sub- 
tests was somewhat subjective. For each -grade level, the 
Spring i^72 and Fall 1972 test are one battery and the 
Spring 1973 test is the next higher battery. For certain 
subjects, the two batteries for a group have the same sub- 
%est name. For the kindergart^^ group, there, is no direct 
name correspondence but- on inspection it made sense to 
"match each of the Primer subtests t©^ the Primary I battery 
as shown below. 



*The content of each subtest in the four batteries is 
'described in Appendix H. 
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Primer (S72 & F72) * Primary I (S73) 

Reading Total Reading* - 

Sounds Word Analysis 

Numbers Math 

For the first grade sample^ again three' matches were 

made as shown below: ' 

Primary I (S72 & F?2) Primary II (S73) 

Word Analysis Word Analysis 

Total Reading Total Reading 

Math Total Math 

The total math score in the Prim$iry II is the sum of 

three math subtests: Computation^ Concepts and Problem 

Solving. y ■ ^ 

For the third grade ^ all /subtests match across the' 

Primary II and Elementary battery with the exceptions of 

word Analysis which doesn*t app.ear in the Elementary and 

Language which doesn'^t appear in the Primary II. Below 'is 

a list of the subtests which includes the Total Math score 

rather than "^the three subtests from- which it is formed and 

Total Reading rather than Reading and Word Knowledge* 

Primary 11 (S72 & F72) Elementary (S73) 

Total Reading Total Reading 

Spelling • \. Spelling 

Total Math Total Math 



*In all batteries above the Primer^ the Total Readir>g Score 
is the sum of two subtest scores: Word Knowledge and Reading 
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Scatterplot Analysis Description 

For this part of the analysis, the three dependent 
variables were calculated for each grade level: (S73-F72) - 
(F72-S72) where each time' represents a test score- standard- 
ized on the entire sample tested at that time. Each de- . 
pendent variable (Growth Difference) was then plotted ' against 
two variables: first, a measure of social background and j 
second, a measure of home educational environment. ,1 
The social background measure was the logarithm of l 
income. Income was chosen because it presented more variaj 
tion relative to the national sample than other indices 
such as mother's education or occupation. The log was 
taken as is commonly done with income so that a given, per- 
cent increase in income reflects the same effect for all 
income values. 

The home educational environment measure is included 
as a rough indicator of experiences in a child's home which ^ 
may reflect opportunities to learn more directly than social 
class or status measures. Unfortunately, there is little 
variance on any of the individual measures. ' Tb form one 
composite measure, the responses-^ to the items .considered , 
to reflect the home environment were summed.* Because this 

*The variables included in the composite, their severing and 
their means and standard deviations are presented in Ap- 
pendix A. It should be noted that summing the variables 
weights them by their variance. , 
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measure was calculated only for subtests with valid responses 
on everS^ item included^ the sample size*s are considerably 
smaller here than, for the analysis with ^'income.* 

Results by Grade - ^ ' - , \ 

^, Table 7 presents a summary of results for the scatter- 
plot -analysis. For each grade levels the table .g ives as 

column headings the pair of tests used for each Growth Dif- * 

' ' ' * t- * 

ference variable. The entries in the table are the corre- 

lations between Growth Difference and (a) log income and 
(b) home educational environment. These relationships are 
presented in the corresponding scatterplots which follow 
Table 7 (Figures 1-7) . t'or simplicity^ only those scatter- 
plots for which the relationship is statistically signifi- 
cant (p < .10) are included here. The remaining scatterplots 
can be found in Appendix B. On each scatterplot the ieast 
squares regression line is drawn. 

The hypothesis is that ^he lower a child is on a 
given background measure^ the less he is expected to gain 
over the summer relative to the school year-. In other words ^ 
a high value on Grov/th Difference should be assopiated with 
a low value on the background measure. Hence ^ the expecta- 
tion is that all the cdrrelations between Growth Difference 
■ — - > ■ - — — - - 

*It*s interesting to note that tlie number of cases excluded 
decreases considerably with age* 
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Table^7: Correlations between Growth Difference (School 
Year Growth Minus Sunvmer Growth) and (a) Log 
Income; and • (b) an Index of Home Educational 
Environment .(HEE) 



Kindergarten 



n 



Log Income 252 
HEE 157 



Reading & ^ Soyinds & ' * ' Numbers & 
' Total Reading. Word Analysis Math 



.14*** 
-.11* 



.00 
.02 



.03 
-.01 



First Grada 



n 



Log . Income 294 
HEE 218 



.Word Analysis- & Total Reading & Math & 
Word Analysis • Total Reading . Total Math 



* -.14*** 
-,09* 



-.16*** 
.02 



-.16*** 
-.03 



Second Jrade 



n 



Log Income 273 
HEE 222 



Total Reading & Spelling & Total Math & 
Total Reading Spelling Total Math 



-.06 
.01 



-.12** 
.00 



-.04 
-.02 



* p < .10 
** p < .05 
*** p < .01 
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and income- should be negative. Although statistical sig- 

* nificance is used as one criterion' of importance, it should 

not be the only one. First of all, the problems. with the 

data- discussed previously would indicate thc-t all relation- 

, ships will be attenuated. This is why the liberal p-yalue 

of .10 is used. Secondly, a correlation coefficient alone 

^cari be very misleading since it is quite sensitive to eve'n 

one outlying value. It is for this reason in particular 

that the scatterplots. are^ included so that the reader caA^ 

estimate by inspection how much of the correlation (or lack . 

of a significant correlation) is due to a few extreme values 

The '^^esults are discussed below, by grade level. 

. ^ \\ 

Kindergcirten 

From Table 7 it can be seen that or ly one of the -s^ix 
correlations is significant (p < .10) and in the q^pected 
direction (Reading and home educational environment) . The 
, scatterplot seem? to conf irm a ^^^eak ^j^ationship in the ex- 
pected direction. Of the remaining five correlations, all 
but one of which are positive ' (not the expected direction), 
one is higtlly significant. But inspection of the scatter- 
plot suggests that the one or two values. in the upper right 
quadrant may account for this one because'the hulk of the 

> 

values suggests virtually no relationship. The Jpur;. corre- 
lations which indicate no relationship at all appear to be 
supported by the scatterplots. (See Appendix B) 



V 



First prade 



Five of the si^ correlations for this sample go in 
the expepted direction. All three .involving income are 
highly s)igni£icant and the one between VJord Anal/ysiS and 
home ediicational environment is barely signifidant* While 
none of ^the three correlations with income is /strong/ the 
scatterijlots do seem to indicate a negative* relationship 
and' not one determined only by a few outliei/s. This is 
less clear but seems stial to be the case f^br the Word 
Analysis and home educational environment relationship. 
' The scatterplots for the remaining two correlations with . 
home educational envirbnment suggest no relationship. 



Second jSrade 

JTable 7 shows that four of the six correlations are 
in the expected direction but three of /the four (as well as 



the remaining two) ard probably not detectably. different 
from zero. The_ one., significant relati/onship is between 
Spelling and income. The corresponding scatterplots seem 
to support these correlations, although the one significant 
relatioriship c'oes not present a very / convincing picture. 

:riDt$>( 



Lon 



Subgroup; Analysis Desci 

F^r the second part ^f this ^analysis/ the same Growth^ 
Difference variables were used for /each grade level. In- 
stead of ^calculating correlations as before^ the Growth 
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Difference variables were calculated separately for two 
subgroups 'of a number of background measures. The expecta- 
tion here^IgLs. that the value of Growth Difference will be 
greater (reflecting greater relative change over the school 
year) for the group lower on the background measure. For 
excunple, children whose mothers did not complete hig^^ school 
would be expected to reflect a greater impact of school 
relative to summer than children whose mothers completed 
high schQol. Tables 8, 9, and 10 present these values for 
each grade level, respectively. The column headings give 
the sample size and the test names for each grade/ The 
rows represent eight background, measures , the first three 
of which can be considered indices of social class and the 
^ other five of home educational "enviVoriment. * The variables- 
are defined briefly below. A more detailed description of 
them is in Appendix C. ^ 



*±t was argued in the beginning of this report that social 
class measures are treated as proxies for aspects of a 
child's home environment more directly related to educa- 
tional opportunities and achievement. Although the^ home 
educational environment variables Wisre designed to be of 
the latter type, there are problems in interpreting them 
as such. The first evidence for that lies in the low cate- 
gory for questions such as, "Do you read out loud to your 
child?" For kindergarten only 5 percent fall in the "no" 
category and 6 percent for first grade. It seems possible 
that these questions carry such an obvious stigma that: they 
are not ansv;ered as frankly as questions such as whether 
the home is owned or rented* 
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Table 8:» Kindergarten Growth Difference Scores ^for High 
and Low Groups on Eight Background Measures for 
Three Sets of Tests (A = Low, B = High) ^ 



Background 
Variables 






n 


TESTS 
Sounds/ 
Word Analysis 


KeacLing 


Niambers 

ria iin 


Mothers- 
Education 


A. < 

B. > 


H.S.* 
H.S.** 


128 
113 


-.138 
\ .058 

\ 


.090 

A O A 

• 030 


-.147 

— 1 

— • ±0 / 


Head of 
Household 


A. 
B. 


Mom 
Pop 


115 
99 


, -.020 
1 -.016 


• 059 , 
.132 


-•252 
• U«51 


Home 


A. 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


179 
88 


-.100 
-. 007 


-.006 ' 
A o n 


-•182 


Have 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


44 
194 


.441 
-.216 . 


.281 
-.074 


■ -^93 
-.232^ 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


45 
184 


.088 
-.130 


.347 
-.063 


-.412 
-.155 


Is Read 
To 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


14 
254 


.574 . 
-.093 


-.207 
.000 


-.423 ■ 
-.179 


Watches 
Sesame St. 


-A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


21 
-245 


.142 
-.073 


-.473 
.049 


-.215 
-.187 


Watches 
Electric Co- 


A. 

B. 


-No 
Yes 


87 
180 


.156 
■ -.163 


-.221 
.099 


-.347 
-.ill 


*Less than High 


School . 











**More than 'High Schools 
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Table 9: First Grade Growth Difference Scores for High 
I ^ and Low Groups on Eight Background Measures for . 

, Three Sets of Tests (A == Low, B High) 



Background 
Variables 



n 



TESTS 

Word . 

Analysis Reading 



Math 



'v • 


Mothers 
Education 


A. 
B. 


< H.S.* 
> H.S.** 


16Q- 
128 


-.013 
.003 


.063 
-.311 


.012 
-.274 






Head of 
Household 


A. 

B. 


Mom 
Pop 


161 
106 


.055 
-.040 


.064 
-'.241 


.079 
-.321 






Home 


t 

A. 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


221 
84 


.011 . 
.033 


..028 
-.348 


-..009 
-.276 






Have 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


44 - 
259 


.002 
.000 


.109 
-.119 


.042 
-.114 


? 


* 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 

. B. 


No 
Yes 


34 

"2'6'7 ' 


.038 
-.00.4 

> 


. .390 
-.143 


.054. 
-.105 






Is Read 
To' 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


. 20 
290 


.079 . 
.004" 


-.124 
-. 080 


-.185 
-.087 


o 




Watches 
Sesame St. 


A. 

B. 


No • 
Yes 


3-9 
269 


.137 
-.006 


-.182 
-.068* 


-.012 
-.112 




t 


Watches 
• Electric 
Co. 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


105 
201 


-.070 ' 
.057 


-.007 
-.121 

* 


* .020 
-.157 




















-/ 


t 


*Less than High' School . . 


i ' 








1 



**More than High School. 
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Table 10: Second Grade Growth Differfendre Sco^^es for High 
and Low Groups on Eight" Background Measures for 
Three Sets of Tefst'S' (A = Lqw, B = High) 



TESTS 



Background 
Variables 




• 


1 

' n 


Reading 


Spelling 


Math 


Mothers 
Education 


A. < 
b". > 


H.S.* 
H.S.** 


143 
134 


.150 
T.068 


.^74- 
-.122 


.029 
-.009, 


Head qi 

Household 
* 


A. 
B. 


V 

Mom 1 
Pop 


145- 
116 


-.004 
.029 


.080 
-.029 


-.082 
. .,140 


Home 

Q 


A. 
B". 


Rented 
Owned 


200 
93 


. .076 ■ 
.013 


- .043.' 
.028 


.051 
V.016 


LIOL V w 

Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


30 
262 


.148 
.055 ^ 


.165 
.015 


.515 
-.027 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A.* 
•B. 


No 
Yes 


23 
269 ■ 


-.049 
- .075 Kx 


-.071 
.039 


.083 
^0^5 


Is Read 
. To 


A. 
B. 


No 

Yes' 


32 
263 


.119 
.060 


. .044 
.032 • 


-.037 
.042 


Watches 
Sesame" St. 


A. 
B. 


No ■ 
Yes 


35 
259 


« .140 
-.055 


'-.043 
.042 


,069 
-.031 " 


Watches . 
Electric Co. 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


93 • 

19^ . 


.020 
.089 


..051 
-.016 


.085 
.007 • 


*Less than High 


School. 






» 




**More than High 


Schoo.l. 


1 
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(1) Mother' s Education (a) less than high school, 

(b) high school or more 

(2) Head of Household (a) ij^^ther (b) father 

(3) Home: whether home is (a) ^ rented (b) owned 

(4) Have Books: Are there books at home that child 

^ on his own other than school botfks 

(5) Re^d Out Loud: Does child ever read out loud 

.to someone, at home?- 

(6) Is Read To: Does someone ^,4t home., ever read to 

child? 

-* I " » 

(7) Watches Sesame St, : Does child ever watch 

Sesame Street when not in 
school? 

(8) ^ V7atches Electric Co, : Does child ever watch 

Electric Company when 
not in school? 



Results by Grade 

For this part of the analysis ^ the expectation is 
that the score on Growth Difference WiAl be higher for the 

4 

lower category (less education ^ reads less^ etc^) on each 
background measure. These results are discussed b'elow by 
grade level* Of most interest is the direction 6f the 
difference; however ^ tp give 'the readet a feel for the size 
of the .difference / I have inclu<|e*d very /rough' estimates of 
statistical significance.' ' . ' ' " 

The standard deviation fdr the Growth Difference 
scores is approximatelv 1 for the subgtouos. The sample 
sizes for the pairs of subgroups range r,oughly from 20 ^nd 
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250 to 150 and 100. ^ Using these sample sizes, the standard, 
eKjrprs of the differenc^sjs are roughly .23 (for 20 and 250) 
■ and .13 (for' 150 and ToO). At the .05 level, the t-test . 

» 

» 

- is significant when* the difference between the groups is 
about .46* for the groups ;\^ery different in, size and about 
♦26 for^the grbups similar in size. ^These are the figures 
used for'the rough estimate^ in the^ results. ' 

Kindergarten 

' TalSle 8 presehts twentyrfour pairs of scores of which 
eleven show the .expected pattern: a higher value for the 
^ low background category. Using the to'ugh rule given above 
/ for significance, :^gur of the twenty-four pairs reflect sig-^ 
nif icance but onl^^ two' o3 the^e are in the expected direction 

• First Grade ; ' ; . " . ^ 

^ In Tabl^ 9, eighteen of the twenty-four pairs^-of 

values follow the expected pattern. Of these, four reach j 
the criterion of significance, all of which are in the ex- ^ 
V pected direction J % i ' s ^ • 

Second GradSv" . v * . ' 

In Ta^b'i'e 10, seventeen of ^ the twenty-four comparisons 
are in the expected direction. Two of these satisfy the 
signi^ielnce criteribn-7both in the expected direction. 
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Summary of Analysds 1 Results , : " 

Overall; the evidence^ supporting the hypothesis in 
i> the kindergarten sample is quite weak. It is also con- 
fusing in the -differences- between the two parts of the 

' c 

, analysis. » For example, Table 7 suggests <^that^ there is a 
small relationship between Reading and home educational 
environment. Table 8 indicates that this- relationship is 
strong-er for Sounds/Word Analysis in that ^11 five of the 
educational environment measures go in the. expected direc- 
tio;i -^nd two are allighif ioant. , J 

For the fir^t grade* sample, the evidence tends con- 
•sistently to sxipport .the hypothesis — particularly for the 
relationship between social claste measures (income, .mother • s • 
e^ucati^n) and the degen^ent measured? Give-n the previously 

V mentioned problems with the data which suggest attenuated 
findings, these results ,^ are even* more ^mpressive. 

In general, the findings for the second gradfe sample 
are not* impressive^. While they are slightly stronger than 



the kindergarten findinas, they do not present very con 
-vincing evidence in sup^rt of the hypothesis. - 



•7/7 
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'CHAPTER V 
\ » - - 

^. , PHILADELPHIA ANALYSIS 2 

t 

1 • 

Description of Analyses 

The second major analysis' performed involves a com- , 
parison of scores for two subgroups of a social background' 
variable. But rather than combining tlie three -test points 
inio one measure^ ^s was doiie for the previous analysis/ 
this analysis treats the test points separately '^nd thus 
does not take adva;:atage of the linked data for. individuals . 
The test measures are the same one§ used in thtf com^site 
measures in Analysis 1, three for each grade level. The 
measure of social background is a dichotomous variable 
which divides 'the sample into poverty and non-poverty 
clas-sif ications according .to the 1971-72 NORC adaptation 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity poverty guidelines, 
9L This analysis was originally performed dividing the 

sample into thirde based" on income*, Thirds were used in 
order to lessen the chance misclassification by elimin- 
ati^ng the middle ^roup and comparing the. top arj^j/bottonj 
thirds. However, an inspection of the. scores for "the three 
groups uncovered a 'fiumber of instances in which 'the scores * 
for the middle third were lower than for the bottom* third. 
The most rea^sqnable explanation for this seemed to be that 



.78 



thp middle income grqup tended to have larger ' families and 
thus were not in fact "richer" than those smaller families 
with le.ss income. -Consequently" it seemed wise to select 
a social background measur;e which incorporated both income 
and ifamily size. The poverty classification does this by, 
detenaini"ng poverty on tihe basis of both ^income and size 
of householdl The ^formula for these calculations is given, <^ 
in Appendix D. 

This analysis consists merely of presenting standard- 
ized scores f6r eagh test point for the three sets of tests 
for each grade fo'r two groups: those classified as below, 
-poverty level (poor) and those above poverty level (non- 
poor) The analysis foir a given set of tests presents 
three pairs of standardized scores. The difference between 
. the ^scores 'of * the fi3?st pair reflects the relative distance 
between ^the poor and nonApoor ,group.s in spring 1972. ^ The * 
difference in the second pair reflects this relative dis- 
tance on fall 1972, the^end of the summex/ and the^ third - 
pair the distance in* spring 1973, the^ end of the sqhool ' - , 
year. -The* hypothesis, suggests that the jiif ference between 
the two groups (the relative distance between them) ^ should 



♦The "non-poorV group 'includes some poor children insofar^ 
as 'the-jpoverty guidelines are viewed as a stringent classi- 
fication, for example, a household with t,en people and an 
income of $78Q0 is not cons,idered to be poor. * . 



be greater^ at the, end of the siammer than at the end of the 
school year (since both! periods are* the same length) . In 
other words,, there should be a relatively greater increase 
in distance from spring 1972 to fall 1972 than .from fall 
1972 to spring 1973. * . • . , - 

Table 11 presents these pairs -pf standardized scores 
for three sets of tests for each grade level. The left , 
side names- the grade, leVelr and tests — all of which are 
ordered Spring 1972, Fall 1972^ Spring 1973. The first " 
and second coluiffns give the standardized scores for the., 
two groups, poor and non-poof , -'respectively The sample 
sizes for each grade level prececjle the scores in these 
columns. The third column! gives the difference between 
the scores-rthe dist^ince between the two groups, non-poo> 

minus poor. - - '-^ . 

\ The expectation is |b]fiat for feach set ofy tests,' the 

\change from spring 1972 to'fali 1972 will be"'greater than 

the change from fall 1972 to spring 1973. These changes 

aJjre presented in Table 12.^ The column^ headed " Summer" is 

the- fall 1972 difference minus the spring 1972 difference 

. (firom column 4 in Table it). The column "School Year" is 

I ',■•!'• 
the Spring 197-3- difference (from column 4, i'n Table 11). 

■ ' ■ , "■ ■ : 

•i * ' * . 

Results - • • 



V ■ 



Looking for a pattern of greater- spread over the 
summer than over the schiol year, it is sesn^in the kindsrgar't 
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Table "11: Standa^di^zed Scores by Subtest and Tine of \ 
Testing for 'Poor (P) 'and Non-Poor (NP) • Children 
• and Their Difference (NP - P) 



/ 



Pp<^ 



Non-Poor Dif f eren.ce ' (NPrP) 



K indergarten ■ n 

872 Sounds 
F72 Sounds 

873 Word Analysis 

'1 

872 Reading 
F72 Reading , 

873 Total Reading 



132 

-.09 
-..02 
-.05 

7<'05 
-.01 
-.03 



92 

.09 
. 20 
.30 

.32 
.15 
.19 



.18 
.22 
.'35 

.37 
.14' 
.22 



872 lUumbers 
F72/ Numbers 

873 Math, 


, - -.03 

: , 

•' . -.06 . 
<- ' . 

X u o 

• * 1 


.36 
.38 
. 23 


.39 
.34 
.29 




1 122- 

[ Am ^ ^ 




S72 Word Analyst's 
F72 Word Analysis 
Word- Analysis 

S72 Totalf Reading 
F72 Total Reading ^ 
S13 Total Reading 


. ' .02 
-.11 
- -.1.6 


.15 . 

.21 

.20 


.13 
.32 
.36 


• " -.d2 ' 
-.11 

-.15 


.08 ^, 
. 27 \ 

■ .21 , 1; 


.10" 
.38 


S72^Math 
.F72 Math - 
*^S73 Total Math ^ ' 


-.,01 
-.10 
-.08 


.•14 ' 

■ .^4 ♦ ^ ■ f 


.15 
.44 
.21 


Second Gi»ade > r " ^ " 


\,159 


112 ( 


: \ 

.47 
.54 

^ .4S 


S72- Total Reading ^ 
F72 Total Reading 
. S73 Total Readincj 


-.11 

' '-.17 
--.08 


.36 
'.37 * 
.'41 


572 Spelling: \ 
^"7-2. Spelling ' ' 

573 Spellincj , 

* -.^ * . * ^ 


' -.05" 
■» -.14 
-.U 


.35 .". 
. .42 
'-.43 


. .40 
.»54 


. 87 2, -Total Math 
• F72 'Total Math 
873 Total' Math ' 


•-;06 
-.*09 
-.01 


" ' .29 ^ 
. .30 
.23 


.35 
, .39 
.*.24 



Talile 12: Difference Between Poor/Non-Poor Differences 
in standardized Scores (Column 3, Table 11) 
for Svunmer (Fall 1972-Spring 1972). and School 
Year (Spring 1972-Fall 1972) 'by Grade 



/ ■ 

Kindergarten 

Sounds 

Reading 

Math 



Summer 



04 

23 

,05" 



School Year 



,13 
,08 
,05 



First' .Grade 

- Word Analysis 
Reading' 
Math 



19 
28 
29 



04 

.Q2 
,.17 



Second Grade 

Reading 

Spelling 

Math 



07 
16 
04 



-.05 
-.02 
-.15 



sample that none of the results goes in the expected dirdc- 
1:ion. For Sounds and Reading, the distance between the 
groups shows a relative increase over the school yeal^, and 
for Math^ the relative change in position for the two group 
is the same for the summer and the school year. 

. For the first grade samp^le results frbm ^all three, 
sets of tests are in the expeqted direction. During the 
summer interval the distance between the poor ancLnop-poor 
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groups increases relatively for each measure at least two- 
tenths ^of a standard deviation (approximately). Fpr Word 
Analysis and Reading there is virtually no chang:e''in rela- 
tive position durijng the school year and for Math there is 
.a relative dedrease in distance between^^the groups. 

For' the seeond grade sample ^ the pattern is quite 
sirilar to the first grade sample. The results are all in 
the expected direction but ^the summer differences are not 
as large • 

Overall f these results correspond very closely to - 
the resul^ts of the analysis in Chapter IV. The hypothesis 
is supported most strongly by the first grade sample which 
presents a consistent pattern in the predicted direction. 
The second grade sample tends to s^upport the hypothesis but 
not as convincingly as the f^irst grade sample ^ while the 
kindergarten sample does not 'support the hypothesis • 
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CHAPTER VI 1 \ 

! \ 

PHILADELPHIA ANALYSIS 3 



Description of Analysis | - 

- ^."The third analysis is a regression\ analysis which 



looks at summer learning and background in\^ a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, ^ The question is whether Backgrpund variables 
afe stronger predictors of a child's score at the end of 
the summer than at the end of the school year, controlling 
for-hls prror test score • In other words^. fdf children with 
the same score in the spring, is prediction of their fall 
score improved by knowing their. income, for .example? And 
similarly^ fot children with the same score in, the fall, 
is prediction' of the next spring's score ^(end of the scnool 
year) improved by knowing their income? The analysis con- 

~ sists of pairs 6C regressions to answer these questions. 
The hypothesis is tested by comparing the^-explanatory power ^ 
of the background measures at the end of the surfimer and at 
the^end of the school year, with the expectation that the _ 
effect of background variabl^s_vall— be^-strong^ the end 

_i>f --the-Bumm thani at the end of the school year|* 

T 

^ t 

The first equation in each pair of equations predicts 
the fall 1972 score from the preceding test score (spring 
1972) and background measures. The second equation predicts 
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the spring 1973 score from the fall 1972 score and the same 
background measures. This analysis was done in three ways^ 
each using a different measure of the child's background. 
The first includes income, size of household and mother's 
education as the indices of social background. The second 
and third include, only one variable for background: a 
composite measure of socio-eco'nomip. status . (SES) and home 
educational environment (HEE) , respectively. .These compo- 
' sites were formed by entering a number of items into a prin- 
cipal coihponents analysis and using the weights from the 
first component to form the composite. Descriptions of 
the items included in each factor and their weights are 
given in Appendix E. The three' sets of regressions were 
calculated using the same sets of tests as the^erevious 
analyses. 

The choice of which -background vari-^bles to include 
and in what form was somewhat, arbitrary^^ Since "the sample 
is reLativel-y-smaXr^and the background variables intercor- 
related, including .all, possible backgiround measures separ- - 
ately in an equation results in highly unstable c6ef f icient|.. 
Thus some kind of reduction was necessary. The principal 
components approach ^is one way of reducing the number of 
variables by^ forming a composite. It has the -advantage of 
producing one variable but the disadvantage lOf being difficult 
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to interpret substantively. The' three variables entered 
separately (income, household size and mother * s^ education) 
were selected j>rimarily because they are commonly used , 
measures of social class and particularly because these 
-same variables are being used in a 'study similar m design 
to this one (HeVns, in pfogrqss) . 

Table 13 presents standa;rdized regression coefficient^ 

for 'three pairs ol; equations for each gi:ad<e leve^l. Each' 

• . ' / 

equation is in the form: , 

Test = e. Prior test + 3^ log income + household . 
1 z * ^ 

size + mother's education. 

The test used as the dependent variable is .listed in Column 1 

Column 2 gives the coefficient and name of the preceding 

test. Colum^s 3-5 give the coef f icients for^J^nconi^ 

hold size^ajidj^ 6 gives the total 

f or ,the equation • Table 14 gives the standardized co- J 

efficien|:s for the two^^sets of regressions vith the SES and 

HEE composites. Columns 1 and 2 give the coefficient for 

SES ancg'the R? for the total equation for ec^uations of the 

,form: Test = 3, Prior Test + 3^ SES 

I .1 ^ 

Columns 3 and 4 ^-'^-ve the coefficient for HEE and the total 
R^ for equations of the form: ^ . • • 

t Test^= Prior Test + KEE 

/ 1 ^ 

The coefficients for the pjrior test were not included be- 
cause they are almost identical to those in Table 13* 
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Table 



'-ri: Standardized Regressi9n Coefficients and Total 
r2 for Six Pairs, of Equations for EaQji Grade 
(Test on a. Prior Test and SES and b. Prior 
Test and Home Educational. Environment) ' ^ 















« 


L/ V 


' (a) 
SES - 


R 


' (b) 

-HEE 


r2 




% 












F72 Sounds 


.02 

• 10* 


.39 
. 3'8 


.18*** 
. O'O 


.42 
. 37 


• 


F72' Reading 


--.08 
.07 • 


-.39 
.20 


.16.*** 
. 02 


.41 
.19 




F72 Numbers 

#< 


.01 
.05 


.41 
.34 


.01 ' 
.08 ' 


.4l" 
.S4 


f ^ V" 4* V" ^ ^ O ^ 


1 

V ' «• 










• 


F72 Word Andl^sis' 

O / O MLiX U XVliCLX O J- o 


. 08* 
.04 


-.61 
.60 


.14*** 
,.07 


.63" 
.60 




F72 Total Reading 


.20***. 52 
.00 .55 


.17*** 
.06 


.50 

.55 




F72 Math' 

S73 Total Math 


.14***. 49 
-.03 .55 


.'.12*^ ■ 
.07 


-.48 
.55 


Sec6nd Grade 




e 










F72. Total Reading 
S73 -Total Reading 


- .10** 
.07* 


.72 
.64 


.04 

.07 


.71 
.64 




F72 Spelling 
S73 Spelling 


.08** 
-.01 


.78 


.08** 
. .05 


.7-8 
.80 




F72 Total Math 
S73 Total Math 


.04 
.05 


.65 
.55 


.04 
-.01 


.65 
•'^^ 

'if 



***T 



.05 
.01 
.001 
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^ Since the 'samples Sre not independent (in ifact,. they 

are the same), there is no obvious way to test the signifi-^. 

■ 

cance of the difference between the coefficients. The as- 

terisks noting significance in the .table should not be in-/ * 

terpreted/^s denoting a significant difference betv/een the 

coefficients; they denote only, whether that coefficient was 

Significant in the equation. ' Even -though the samples, are ' 

" * • » ' ' ' 

not independent, a crude test of significance coXild bevmade 

by treating them as indepenrdent and testing the difference > 

between^the raw coef f icientS'C Unfortunately again, since 

the dependent variables are different tests in each equation, 

a cpmpar;ison between raw coefficients is meaningless. Thus 

* ■ * ' 

the only "test", of 'the hypothesis is the direction of the 

difference. The hypothesis is supported if the coefficient ' 

for each background measure is larger in th? first equation 

of each pair— ::that is, -^the equation which .predicts the fall 

.1972' sco^re^; For household size, larger means more ^negative 

since* a large household is genexa±l-y-^-ssdciated with low 

SES. The ^conclusions .are presented below by grade. 

Result s by Grade * ' " - > , 
— ■ « ^ 

Kindergarten ^ ^ ' , - ^ ^ 

" In .Table 13, two of the* nine ^airs of coefficients . 

differ in the expected direction. In Table 14, for SES none 

of the three pairs of coefficients differs in -the expec^^?ed 

» 



o ' . - .80 

EJJC . 
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direction. ' For HEEj however, two of the three differ iw 
th^ expected direction* Overall, these results -are not im- 
pressive for any of the SES measures, but do follow the ex- 
pected pattern closely for the HEE princi^pal component* 

First .Grade- ^ ■ " ' 

In Table 13, only two of nine^ pairs of coefficients 
do not {differ in tli^ ext>ected/* direction: "household Size 
with Mathcand Mother*^ Education with V7ord Analysis* In 
Table 14, all three pairs of coefficients for both'" SES' and 
HEE differ in the" expected ditection. This is fairly im- 
pressive! ' ' , ' 

s " 

Second 'Grade * <^ . 

Table 13 shows that all' but one of the pairs of co- 
efficients differ 'in the e:ip'ected direction. The one non- 
conformist is 'Mother's Edu(^ation with Math. In Table 14, . 
two of the three pairs for SES differ in the expected direc- 
\tiori. Ttie samfe is true 'for HEE: two out of tKre^. 

Summary 

Overall these results follow closely the pattern of 
results in tJie previous analyses wit^ the stron^gest evidenc.e 
coming from the f,irst grade sample, followed by the second 
grade sample, with the kindergarten sample providing no 
evidence in support o:^ the hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSION S FROM THE PHIIADSLPHIA STUDY ^ * 



Consideration of Cufriculum Models 
and Test Methods. i 



This section describes- .briefly two subsidiary sets 
of analyses and then presents the overall, conclusions froin 
tH6 Philadelphia data. Chapter II noted that the original 
design of the study included a plan to relate s.ummer and 

<p * 4 * 

*\ • • 

schojbl. year growth differences to 'characteristics 9^ 
instructional^T^ograms. For" this reason thre^ different 
Follow 'Through curriculum models were included in the sample 
as well as non-Follow Through children — those ,wi thou t^a pre- 
specified curriculum model. Sincfe there was no information 

an the actual implementation ot the models in these prqgects, 

'{ 

^analyzing the data by curriculum model was not part of , the, 

main analysis. On the chance that ir^terpretable patterns 

.might emerge, all* the analyses on the Philadelphia 'data were 

repeated broken .^3own by four groups: the three Follow Tnrough 

models and the non-Fbllow Through group. As expected, these. 

> > * " 

analyses by group did not reflect any i^terpretable patterns. 

For the interested reader, descriptions of the curriculum' * 

* i 

models and^the results of these analyses .^re presented m , - 
Appendix' F . . ^ -^^^ ' , ' ^ 

A second set of subsidiary analyses-- was performed to 
test the hyjjothesis thai: the siza or significance of- results, . 



is a* function of the test metrid employed. This was tested. 

by 'performing, two analyses using raw scores, scores standard- 

I 

• \ 
ized on the sample, .publisher' s standard :.s cores ^ grade 

equivalents and percentil^es. With the exception of grade 

equivalents in two instances, the size and significance of/ 

the results 'differed little among the metrics. This does 

ijot solve the problem of estimating absolute growth but cioes 

suggest that the findings in the original analyses are not. 

merely a function of tl\e metric femployed (scgres sjiandiard- . 

ized on the sample). These metric analyses are .discussed . 

more fully, and the .results presented in Appendix G. 

Overall Conclusions v - ' ' ' . 

7 » 

The Philadelphia data-.were studied in order to^ de- 
termine whether there is a relationship between social hack- 
ground and differences in school year versils summer achieve- 
ment growth. The hypothesis was thgit exposure to school ^ 
has an equaliiiing 'impact by preventing the gap between poor 

and 'non-poor children from increasing as ftuch as it would 
; ♦ ' ' . " . 

' in the absence .of school. Because this study does not, even 

approximate an .experiment, the purpose of analyzing the data 

was to- provide a description^ of the relationships in these 

^ data Y-with the ^hypothesis serving as a model of the ^relation 
ships which I expecte^to find) rather than estimates of 

/effects. « • ^ ' ' K ^ 
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In such a situation, there are obviously an infinite 
number of ways 'to -describe relationships in the data §et. 
The choice of* €he three approaches des'criibe.d in the-npreceding 
sections .was based on an attefapt -to provide descriptors -with ' 
different assumptiorr^ behind them and to^present conceptually 
sensible desgriptions, .particularly: ii\ the conto-xt of the 
weaknesses in the data described in Chapter III. As a 
consequence, 'each of the three approaches- "has its own set 
>of weaknesses. • ' 

- The first approach; that of defining the Growth Dif- 
ference variable, was based on the conception ti^t the real 
variable of interest was a difference in summer and schQol 
year rates of growth. While this^ approach seems conceptually' 
sound, it produces a variable which is both unreliable* dnd 
difficult to ''interpret. It is more urireliable than the .in- 
dividual tests because ife is f ormed ,by the difference of * 
two change scores. It is -dif f icuXt to interpret because 
the change in- test battery required a prior standardization 
of the scores, "thus prdducihg an indicator of relative change, 
not growth. " ^^^^J^"^"^ * ' * . 

The; second approach wa^ an attempt to simplify the, ^ - 

question by simply comparing the ^scores 'of poor and non-poor 

f * ^ 



♦A rough estimate'^ of .the r^eliability i^\7 (see footnote, ^ 
page 39 ) . . " s < . , 



children at each te^t ppint^on the assumption that^they 
would be farther apart !at the end. of the summer than,.at 
the end of the schgbl "ijear, thas approach' ignores ^ the fact^ 
that the data can ^e -linked at' the individaa/i level Addi- 

tionally, if 'requires^tandardizing -the sfcores in order to * 

; \ . ■ I / 

make Comparisons across the school year. Its advantage - 
is that it allows a simple comparison of two numbers over 
time. • ^ \ ^. 

, The third approach rests on the assumption that "the 

• •4 1 • . . ' 

linear, additive 'model is appropriate to these data, • . Gleaarlj^ 
this assumption cannot be thoroughly teste.d^ nof.can it* b^fe" 
"determined whether the equation is.fuily specrf ieij, ' *. It / 



additi(5nally suffers from 'the practifcal problems o£ hov/ to , 

'•/''' 

select and combine a nvynber of differe nt measures of /home- 
background as well as wha^t to control for. 

' The difficulties described above pdse -pfoblems only 
insofar" a§r..one wishes to make* infereAces from these d^tci. 

Eacli of the analyses provides an accura>te descriptiq^ of 

\^ . . . / 

|>arts of t»he data. An\ encouraging 'outcome ^ is the fact that 

the three analyses produce roughly tjie same pattern af .re- 

suits. In each approach, -the first ^grade results provide 

^trong support for ^ the hypothesis. \ The' second grade 'resul;J: 

provide-^ moderate suj^ort And the kindergarten^' results are 

inconctusive. It is' dif £4^cult, td think of a convincing \ 

explanation 'for the strongest evidence cotafng from the 



middle grdup (^irst graders) I On the^other hand, ^given the* 
problems with' the data (see Chapter IV) , all of which work 
against finding -strong ^el'ationships , it i»s surprising to 



discover any. support for the "ffyppt-hesxs • 



Overvi^^w ' of t 
Sunmier Projects Study 



\ 



The next chapter of thi'^s report presents the, second 
,study of the impact of school^ exposure* .\^In order to rebate 
the impact; of school to sociaL class, it %s necessary to - 
have an e6cpe.riment which involves t|ie random assignment of 



children;' 'from a wide range of social backgrounds to ^school 
and no sjchool. An obvious constraint • is tlTiat such an ex- 
periment; ' cannot occur during 'the school yeair'. A second 
major ic6nstraint stems from-- the characteristics^ of Fpllow 



Through 

•V 

reflect 
the pos 
"were in 
tion, 
ground 



children. They are predominantly poor and ^do not 
jauqh variation on.soci-al background j measures. On 
itive side, thcfCigh, in several projects children 

fact randomly^ -a^'signeS to summer school participa- 
^hile the constraint of limited vari;ance on back- 
::haracteristics does' not ' permit relaiting the impact 



of summEir sghool to social. background', this experiment c^ioef 
penfiit kn assessment of the, short term aijid .^long term (cine 
school 
study i 
chapter 



/ear) impact of exposure to summep school This 
presented in the following cj^ap'ter. The final 
of the report presents the oyerall concluisions and 
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recommendatioris 
Summer Projects 




SI 

^ CHAPTER V'lII / 

• SUMI4ER PROJECTS STUDY 

The.Sununer Prdjec.ts Study was designed to assess the 
♦ - ' 

short and long. term impact of several Follow Through summer 

programs. In. order to estimate the immediate impact of a 

summer program, it was necessary to have achievement measures 

in the spring of. 1972 Bnd in the fall of 1972.-/ To as^sess 

the long term impact the study includes a test in the spr^.ng 

of 1973 allowing one to, determine whether effects persist 

throughout the following school year. Additionally, the 

Follow Through Parent Interview (1972)* v/as given m the 

.fall of 1972. The unusual featur,e" of the design is that 

children were randomly assigned to participate in the pro- 

gram. "Random ^assignment is a rare phenomenon in educational 

field research and particularly in program evaluation. 

This chapter will first provide some of the history 

of the *de sign and implementation of -the 'study ifi order to< 

communicate sonie of the difficulties involved in implementing 

a randomized experiment. This is followed by a presentation 

of the characteristics of the sample., the analysis and the 

* 

findings. 
Backqrc^ihd 

In the summer of 1971 a nuii±>er of Follow Through 

\ 

projects were funded for two years including funds for a 
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program during the summer of 1972. * The U. S. Office of 
Education (CSOE) stipulated that a random assignment pro- 
cedure be employed. The guidelines were^ that parents who 

* 

wanted their children .in the summer program submit applica- 
tions from which twenty-five to thirty children would be 

selected for *partdcipation in the program. 

' . ^ - ..." 

Eleven pro jects were originally funded in this way. 

Since the funds for the summer ^ program were limited, the 
program was restricted to one gcade level: children Who 
.had just completed the first year of the ^^llow Through 
program (kindergarten or first grade, whichever v/^s the ^ ^ 
entering level of the- p2?oject|).. Oae project was dropped 
before preparations for the summer program began. T,he,.re- 
Hiaining ten projects were scheduled to 'imp! em;^nt the ran- 
domization procedur,es -agreed on by USOE and Stanford Research 
Institute, 'the data collection contractor fpr the national- 
evaluation. 

Thefse procedures required, each project to define a 
pool of potential program participants according to three 

criteria r ^ . ' ' 

1. The child's parents were interested in having • 
the child^^ttend the summer ^ prog ram; 

2. The child had a pre- test score on the Wide^ Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT) (Jastak and Jastak, 1965) 
from- the fall of 1971; ^nd 
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> 3. The child's family was classified -as low-income^ 

" ' A list*'^o£ childiren was prepared fox each project in 

order of their fall 1971 WRAT scores. After al'l children 

not meeting th*^ criteria wdre removed from the list, the 

remainder were diyided in -hal^, 'forming two groups: those 

"high'*- on. .the WRAT and those "low" gn the MBAT.* From .bo^th 

groups fifteen children were to be randomly dfawn fqr par- 

ticipation in the summer program^ -The children ncL selected 

for program participation would ^ form the control group. 

Of 'the ten* sites, serious problems in following the ' 

. • f <•. 

procedure arose in four of -them. The.se four wer? then 

dropped f rom ,the study. In two. of these projects there 

was to be a city-wide summer program; thus the only avail-e> 

'abje controls would be children whose parents were not in- 

terested.in having them attend a summer progifam. The random 

cbntrol group was expected to be attending a summer program 

siltiilar in -nature tg the Follpw Through summer program- In 

another project a summer program was already 'scheduled for 

all the Follow Through kindergarten' children whose ^parent's 

were interested in having their child in a summer program, 

once agaiA leaving no group of children for controls. In . 

the fourth^^opped project, there were only thirty-six 

children 'who raet the three criteria for thvi original^ pool; 

thus there were not^enough left- for control^. / ^ 



This left' six projects' still included in .the Summer^ 
Project Study • Of the'se six, two projects had only six 
cliildren in the control groiij) who had received all tests-* 
Consequently , these were not included in the^nalysis- Of 
the four remaining for 'which the data were fanalyzed, ea,ch 
has its own peculiaritieg- In Chattanooga, the local Follow 
Through director and local parent grou^ insisted that all 
children, whe.ther or not. they were tested in the Fall of 
,1971, be included in the pool- In Kansas City, some of the 
controls probably ended up in a^Titl^e I summer program 
similar to the Follow Through summer program- In Tuskegee,,. 
xt was necessary to. restrict the pool to three of \he *eight 
Follow Through schools> because -of transportation difficulties 
In Uvalde, there was no Fall X971 testing so that 'the sample^ 
couid not be stratified' on the WRAT- Instead the randoin- 
ization was 'stratified on sex- » ' 

Sample 

The following table shows -the number of es:perimental 
and control children who took all three tests in Sach of the 
four projects included in the analysis - 

_i ' s ; : 

*Because of literacy and accessibility problems^ not all' par-, 
ents were ^ contacted.. in one project- The parents were ran- 
domly ordered "for home visit,^' and the first 30 who wer^ ii>- 
tere^sted were selr^tSte^d for the program- Those who were^ - 
selected but didn't show^v^ere called the control group 
(tlie six.) ♦ " / * 
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Table 15: Number of ' Experimental and Control •Childreft 
with Three Tests ' • — 



Project 




Experimental 


Control 


Kansas City 




I' 


- ' 12 , 


TuTskegee 




■ 30 


23 


Uvalde 




31 


24 . 


Chattanooga . 




29 . 


15 

• 


I' 









The onlj check on whether children actually attended a summer 
project dr not was one item on the parent interview. Since 
this item had never been used before ^on the interview and ^ 
since very few parents answered the subparts of the question, 
we hav;e no real 'inf ormationvon h^ow reliable the question, is. 
';The table below indicates how many parents of the experi- 
mental arfd contr*ol children claimed that their child did ot 

summer program. " ^ ; 



did not attend a 



Table 16: Experimental and Control Group Status by Parental 
Report on Child' ^ Summer School Attendance 



• Experimental Control 
Did Attend Did Not NA Did Attend Did Not 



NA 



Kansa's City 


28 


"2 


2 


■ 5 


6 


1 


Tuskegee 


29' ■ 


. 1 


0. 


2 


20 


1 


Uvalde 


19 


10 


2 • 


1 


, . 23 


■ 0 


Chattanooga. 


-21 


0' ■ 


- 8 


0 


c 11 


4 












i 


* • 






lOl-.' 











The expectation that- some of the controls in Kansas City 
would Ije in a Title I /pt^ram seems tD.be Irue.' The two 
*inbst suspect groups~-^re th e ' ten fexperit nental childfen in ' 
Uvalde who are listeil as not having had a swaner-parO^rafti * 
and the eight non-r^apbndefVits in Chattanooga, in general » 
'however, the childi/en- designated as experimental attended 
a S^umraer program and ti^ controls did ^lot according to par-^ ; 
ents' repotts* • However, in or.der to be more confident in 
the results, the/analyses were performed oil both samples: ; . . 
the whol^ sample and the subset of children whose designa-^ 
tion as tekperiiental or control agre*©d with thfe parental 
repcWt on summer school attendance* 

Of the four projects, one (Kansas City) is an isrn- * 

' ' ' ■ „ ■ • . ■ ' 

teriVig kindergarten projedt;' that is, "the children attended 

summer school between kindergarten and first grade. The 

other three are entering first grade so that these children 

are one/ year older than the Kansas City children. Table 11 . 

presents the mean fbr six background variables and the ' . 

•Fall 1971 WRAT scores for the experimental andcqntrol 
children .i»'''each of the four .projects. Because of ^ the 
random assi^ent, these variables are 'expected, to have 
similar distributions for the two groups^ The sex distri- 

. butions (given by percent female) . are similar for the ex- 
pferimental and control groups ir) each project. The average 
number of months of Head Start are -also similar withiii, projects 



Table' 17 *• Comparison of Experimental (B) and Control, (C) 
- Groups in Four Summer Projects on Sex', Prior _ , 
Head Start, Househbld Size ,r Mother' s Education, 
Poverty, -Inoome* and Fall 1971 WRAT Sc6re - ^ 



Kansas (?ity ' TuBkegee / Uvalde Ghattahoo<?a 

E c • E ' c / ' ' E e. • • e:^- 



% Eemale ^ 

Average Months 
of Head Star^ 



44% 
3.6 



33% . $71 ;^% 55% 42% 52% 
4..tf 8..*6 ' 6.8 . 7.0 7.0 6.0 



C. 
50% 



3.8 



Average House- 
hold Size 

* * 


5.8 


' 7.0 


/5.8' 

^ '* / 


6.9 

• 


"7.7- 


• 

7,0 5.9 


6.6 

• 


S\verage Years 

Mother's^ 

Eduoatiori 


11.1 


1-0.3/ 


7 

10.6 


9.9 


• 

5.4 


6*. 7' 9.7 


.9^4 


%^ Poverty 


66% 


6q4 

• 


83% 

♦ 


73% 


93% 


. 71* "76% 


91%* 


?^verage Income 
in Thousands 


4.3 


5.1 


3.7 


3.9 


3,3 


4.5 3.7 


2.9 


Fail 1971 
Total WRAT - ' 


27.8 


23.7 


42.8 


46*9" 




' - 41.6 


• 

42.0 


WRAT s;d. . 


9.8 


9.8 


11;. 1 


10.0 




11.9 


10. 9 


ftan^e of n* 


29-32 


10'- 12 


27-30.19-22 


27-29 


23-24 19-21 


9-12 



♦The range is given sihce not all subjects had responses on ^ ^ 
all items. , - . ' . 

* ■ 

Hith the exception oE Chattanooga where the experimental 

children average over two months kore of Heaid Start. The * ^ 

average househ'old size is smaller for. the experimental group' ' 

in. two of the projects an.d" larger in two, but never differs " 

by more than, 1.2 persons. For .all of the- projects except 

• 1- • . . . ; • ■ " . 

Chattanooga^ the experimental group has a , higher percentage; 
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of- poverty level ch.ildxen and a lower income, than the con- 
trol" gr9up. For Chattanooga, th^ opposite is true. On the ' 
Fall 1971 WRAT./ the test which was used to stratify- ^e ' 
groups,, originally, the experimental group^is almost half 
a standard deviation ahead 'of the controls i'n Kansas •City. 
In Tusjcegee, the control group is over one-thi^d of; a s,d.^ ^ 
ahead of the experimental group* In Chattanooga, they are 
ailmost identical. -Overall, the experiifiental and -control ■ 
groups are not very different. The only statistically 'r * „ 
significant difference Jp < .05) is tKe difference in in- 

. ■ eft 

■ f . • ■ . , ■ 

<jbme for Uvalde. ' 

Table 18 presents these same figures' f or jthe matched 
sample (the saihple for* which experimental and control 
desi'gnaUons agree with parental report on svunmer school ^ 

attend'ance)'. Overall, these figures correspond very closely 

' % <■ 

to' those for the whole sample. . • * 

" ' . - i -• ' 

Analysis - * ' " - ; . ° 

The analysis consis.ts of a comparist>n of secures ^. 
(Spring 197-2, i'all 1972, Spring 1973) for each of the four 
pro-ject*.- Tables 19, 21, '23 and 25 present "the summary . da t,c 
for. each 'of the four projects respectively for, the whole 
sample. Following each table is a.,, stecond table^(20, 22, .^24 
and 26) presenting the, same data* for the matched sample. - 
In each .table, the first columii gives thi& raw scores for 
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Table'l8: Comparisbn of Ex'perimen^al (E)\a'na^ Control (C) 
"Matched Sample*. Groups in Four Suriuner Projects 
* * on '.Sex, Prior Head Start, I|4vl?^old Size, 

• Mother'' s Education, ^over^x^ .income, and Fall 
^ 197,1 "WRAT Score • • - 





Kansas City 


Tuskegee 


Uvalde 


Cha.ttanooga 




E 


« C 


E 


c. 


E . C 


• E 


V C 


% Fem?il"e 




-.50 


.55 


.50 


^58 .44 


..52 


.46 


, 'J 

Average Months 
of Head Statt 

Average House- 
hold Size 


3.9 

t 


4-. 7 


. 8.6 


J.O 


6.4 6 . 9. 


1 

V 6 . 0* 


4.1 


5.*8 

* 


* 7.^ 


•< 

5.7 


7-.1 , 


6.8 6.9 

*• 


t 

.'5.9 


^ *^ 
6.6 


Avera^,e Years 
Mother' s . 
Educatioti 


J,l.l 


. i^...O 


10.^ 


9.6 


** * 

5.7 , 6.8 


. 9.7^ 


9.4 


% Poverty 


.64 


.40 


.83 


:75 


..89 --.70 


• 76 


.91 


' Average rwjone 
in Thous^ands 

if 


4.4 


6.4 


3.5, 


4.0 


3.7" 4.'^ 


3.7" 


2.9' 


Fall 1971 
Totial WRAT 


28.8 , 


24.8 


43! 6 


47.0 


^ 1 


41.6 


.44.2 

\ 


WRAT s.d. . 


9.9 


" 6.1 


10. 3 


8.3' 


/ 


11.9 


8.5 


• .•• n. 


28 


, 6 


29 


20 


. 19 23 


20 . 


11 



♦Children whose classification as experimental or. control 
agrees with parent interview report of summer school 
attendance. . ' ■ . , ■ ' 

the experimental group for each test, and column 2 gives 
that group's standard deviation. The 'tests Sre grouped in 
the same way as in th^, previous analyses: Spring 1972, ^ 
Fall 1972, Spring 1-973 fof three 'subject areas. Also ijf- 
eluded are the Fall 1971 and Spring 1972 V7RAT seorf s except- 



Table 19: Kansas' .CiJ:y Summer Project Raw Scores, S.tandard 
Devia.tionS; ...and Standardised Scores for Exgpri- 
. ' -i' -mental^) "and Control (C)- GroUps and DiffP^ence 

in Standalrdized Scores (Expefmental Minus Control) 
. on Four/Sets of •I'ests ^ , " " ' . 



Raw'^ 



E (N=32) 



TeSfe- 



X 



S^ •• 72 Sounds 26.8 

F '72 Sounds 28.9. 

1. • 

S '-73 Word ' 

TVnaly^is 32.0 



SD 
7.9 
6 -..6 



S '72 Readily 20. 3 4. 9 

F '72 .I^4liding21.8 5.1* 

S '73 .Reading' 50.8 J'8 . 0 ' 

S ' 72 Nmnbersl5.8 5.1 

F '72 Numbers 18. 7 6.5 
37.4-11.7 



S '73-^Math 

•9 



F '71^11^1 
S '72 WRAT- 



27.8 9.8 
56.4 10.7 



C (N=12) 



V Standardized ^ 
,E, C Diff. 



SD 



X 



,X 



E-C 



18.8 
'15. -6 



6.1 1.75 



5.3' 



.40 1.35 , 
1.34 -. 08- 1.42 



'7.2 22. .2 9.1 



.78 -.26 1.04 



\ 



15 . r~ 3.9 
33. 3 . 11.4 



2-. 9^ 1.46 
.1'.32 



11.7 
12.3 
26. 3 

23.7 

.'44t8 



2.9* 

9.9' 

9 .-8 / 
S.8 



.12 1.-34 
-.17 l.>49 
49 -.55 1.04 



.79 
.90 

.'.78 




,36" 



.96 -'.OS -1.04, 



7* 
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Tabl^ 20: Matched Sample* in Kansas City Summar P>oject^ ^ 
Raw ScoroS; Standard Devic^€ions , • aad Standardized 
^/v"^ Scopes for ExpariiT.enBal (EO and Control (C) Groups 
^ . ' ' and. Difference in Standardized Scares (ExE5eri7 * « 
* .mental^ Minus "control) on Four Sets of Tests ; - ' . 



Raw - 



Test 



* 72 Sounds 

F ^12 Sounds 

S *73 Word 
\ Anal Y si? 



•S '72^ Reading 
F '72 Reading 
S '73 J^eading 

S • 72 Numbers 
F '72 Numbers^ 
S- '73 Math^ 



S, • 72 WRAT 



E (N= 


= 28) 


'C (Nv=6) 


E - 


C 


Diff. . 


X 


sb 


X 


SD 




X . 


E-C . 














V 




0 • X 


Z1.5 


' 6.0 


1. 63 


. 85 


.78 


28 , 8 


,6.8 • 


21.-2-'^ 


.5.7 




..17 




OX*? ' 


7 6 
/ . u 


24.7 


7. '4' • 




' .00.- 


..77 , 
. 1 . \ 














20.4 


4.9 


.., 15 , 3 


2.3 


1.47 


.33 




22^.0 


4.9 


16.7 . 


3.4 


1.36 


.18- 


1.18 ' 


50:9 


18.2 


* 38.7 


10.5 


.49 


-.23 


.72 


15.4 


5.0 


12 '..3 


3 .1 , 


.75 


. .16, - 


.59 


18>3 


6.6 


12.7 


2.9 


.35 


/ 


.•80' • 


36.5 


11.6 


■ " 33.0 


5.0 ^ 


-.03 


-.i8 


.25 


28.8 • 


9.9 


24.8 


6.1 


.07 


f 
/ 

,' » 
-1.27 


' ,34 


,56.7 

(, 


10.3 

/ 


48.3 


3.0 


.99 


;'.24- 


■. .75- 

I 



^Children whose classification as experimental or control 
agrees w^ith parent, interview. repox>t of summer school at- 
tendance. ' ' • 
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Table 21: Tuskegee Summer Project Ra\>r Scores, S'tandard 

Deviations, and Standardized Scores for Ex-' ^ - 
• • perimental (E) .and Contrgl (C) Groups and 

^Difference in Standardized Scores (fixfJerimental \ 
Mintfs Control) on Four Sets of Te^ts 



Rav? ^ Standar^dized 

• . E^ (N=30) C (N=22) E_ C ;Dif f'> 

Te'st ' ^ X SD X. SD' X X E-C 

— : ^ ^ , 

S '72 Word ' ' ' ' \ ■ ^ 

' Aiial:^sis 21. Q, 8.1 23.7 8.2 -.02 . .26 -.28 



F '72 V7ord 
Analysis 


24.0 


8.3 ' 


24.0 


7.4 


V 

.19 


.19 


0 • 


I' 

S ' 73 Word . 
Analysis 


> 

1 Q O 


\^.7 


1 Q ft 


6 9 


- 19 


* 

,-.07 ' ■ 


« 


S '72 Total 
Reading 


36.9 




39.1 


14-. 0 


-.13 


".00 


-.13 


f''7^ Total 
Reading 


47.7 


1.6.. 5 


43.0 


ll . 6 " 


♦ 

.42 




;30 > 


S ' 73 Total 
•Reading 


43.7 " 


' 18.2 

5 


44.5 


16 . 5 


-.03 


.01- 


-.04 . 


S '72. Math 


29.1' 


11.6 


32.7 


11.4 


-.33 


-.06 


-.27 


Ey^72 Math 


34.5 


12.3 


35.6 


10.2 


, ill 




-.10 


S '73 Math- 

1 


•54.7 


17.4 


57 is 


15.9" 


'-.30 


/•-.1 4 


-,16 

t 


>> 

F '71 I;7RAT 


42.8 


11.1 


46.9 


io.o . 

* 


1.26 


1.61 


-.35 

\ 


S ' 72 VJRAT 

* f 


70.3 


11.7 


72.7 

( 


10^6 


2-.-21 


2.^43 


-.22 
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Table 22: Matched Sample* in Tuskegee Summer Project 
Raw Scored/ St'aiii3^axd^Deyixi1:^^ 

ized Scores for Experimental (E) and Control (C) 
* Groups and Difference in Standardized Scores 
' - fExperiynental Minus Control) on Four Sets of 
Tests •< 



Raw " Standardized 

E (N=29) C (N=20)\ _E C Diff > 

X SD X Sd\ X ■ X E-C 



\ 



,s 


'72 Word 
Analysis 


21 . J 


/ 

O • 1 
* 


• 0 


Q 0 
O • ^ 




25- 


-.24 


F 


' 72 Word 
Analifsis 


24.3^ 


8.3 


24.1 


• 7.1 


:23 . 


.19 


.04 


S 


' 73 Word 
Analysis 


19.2 


7.4 


19.5 


6.7 


-.14 


-.11 


-.03 


S 


»72 Total 
Reading ' 


-37-6 


16.1 

* 


38". 5 


13.3 


-.09 


-,-.03" 


r.06 


F . 


'72 To^al 
Reading 


48.5 


16.2 


42.2 


15.2 


.47 


.07 


.40 


S 


'73 Total 

J Reading 
» 


43.9 . 


18.5 


♦ 

43.5 


15.9 


-.02 • 


-.04 


.02 


s 


•72 Math 


29.8 


11.2 


32.6 


i^.8 


-.29 


-.07" 


-.22 


F 


'72 Math 


35.2 


12.0 


35.6 


10.6. 


. .17 


.20 


-.03 


S 


•'73 Matla 


55.4. 


17.3 


.57.9 


16,5 


-.26 


-.14 


-.12 


F. 


'71 WRAT 


43.6 


10.3 


47.0 


8.3 


1.33 


1.62 


-.29 


■ S 


•72 WRATn . 


■ 7-1.4 


ID. 2 


,72.5 


10.4 


2.31 


2.40 


-.09 



*ehildren whose classification as experimental or control 
agrees Vith* parent interview report of summer . school at-, 
tendance. 
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Table 23: Uvalde Sunoner .Project Raw Scopes, Standard 

— D3Vxa't±an'S7~~a:nd*' "^S taT^-d-ax-dxre d^Score^'-^or— Sx 

perimental (E) and^Control- (G) Groups and 
Difference in Standardized Scores (Experimental 
' ^ . Minus Gontrol) on 'Four Sets of Tests' 



Raw ' . ' Standardize^ 





E (N 


= 29) 


C (N 


=24) 




• C 


» Diff. 


Test 


X . 


SD 




SD 


X 


X 


E-C 


S '72 Word 
Analysis' 


23> 6 


7.5 


26.3 


.5.4 


. 25 


.53 


o o 

c — . z o 


F ' 72 V7o23d 
Analysis 


27.4 ' 


7.0 


■26.3 


6.6 


.57 


, .44 


■ .13 


S '73 Word 
Analysis 

^ ' 


23.2 


6.2 


21.0 


6. 6 


.,35 


hi 

• 


> :28 


s ' 72 :TotQ.l 
Reading. 


30.6 


11. B 


31.. 5 


11.4 ■ 


-.51 


-.46 


- . 05 ' 


F .' 72 Total 
Reading 


45.7 


15.0 


43.0 


14.4 


>.29 


- .13 


- .47 


S '73 Total 
Reading 


49.0 


14.1 


47.7 


lV3 


.26 


.19 


.07 


S '72 Math 


' 21.9 


7.6 


24.0 


.2^9 


-.89 


^ -.73 


-.16 


F '72 Math 


31.2 


a. 4 


29.0 


9.2 


-.16 


-.34 


- ,18- 


S '73 Math 


57.0 


12-0 


58.1 


11.9 


-.18 


-^.12 


-.06- 


'S '72 TO^AT 


64.2 


9.6 


67. 6 


12-0, 


1.66 


V 

1.97 


-.31, 
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Table 24: Matched Sample* in Uvalde Summer 'Project Raw 

^ Sco res, "Standard Dev iations, and Standardized 

Scores, for Experimental .(EJ_ and /^Control - (C) 
Groups and Difference in Standardized Scores 
(Experimental -and Control) on Pour Sets of Tests 



Rav; 



f Standardized 







E (N 


=19) 


C (N 


= 23) 


\ 

E 


, C 


Diff . 


, Test 


X 








A 






s- 


•72', Word • 
Analysis 


24 . 1 


7.6 


26. 3 


5.5 


-i 

\ 


.54 . 


-'.23 


F 


/ 2 vvorti 
Analysis 


29.6 


4.4 


26.6 


5. J 


w 

\ 

.82\ 

\ 


. 48 


. 34 


S 


'73 Word 
Analysis 


25.3 


5.1 


21.3 


6.5 


.60 




.49 


S 


'72 Total 
Reading 


31.3 ■ 


10.9 


31.8 


11.6 


-.47 


-.44 


- . 03 


F 


'72 Total 
Reading 


49.3 


il.4 


43.8 


14.2 


.52 


' .17 


.35 " 


S 


'73 Total" , 
Reading 


53.8 


12.4 


48.2 - 


14. 3 


..52 


.21 


.31 


S 


•72 Math 


22.0 


7.2 


24.1 


8.0 


-.8-8 


-.71 


-.17 


F 


'72 Math 


32.4 


6.8 


29.7 


8.7 


-.06 


-. 28 


.22 


S 


'73 Hath . 


57.9 


11.6 


59.0 


11.3 


-.13 


-.08 


-.05 - 


S 


' 72 WRAT 


65.9 


9.6 


68.0 


12.1 


.1.82 


2. 01 


-.19 

9 



♦Children whose classification ^as experimental or control 
agrees with parent interview report of sununer school at- 
tendance. . ' * 
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Table 25: Chattanooga Summer Project Raw Scores, Standard 
y . Deviations, and Standardized Scores for Experi- 

mental (E) and Control .(C) Groups and Difference 
in- Standardized Scores (Experimental Minus Con-. 
, , trol) on Four Sets of Tests 



Raw Standardized 
E (N=21): " C (N=12) ■ E _C_ Diff ♦ 



'S'es't '■ X_ SD.,; X • SD '"X, X E-C 

S '72 Word ' , 

Analysis 12.6 4.9' 14.2 4.0 -.92 -.75 -.17 

' " • f 

F '72 Word ' . . . * ,^ 

Analysis 15.3 6.2 15.2. 6.2 -.79 -.81 .02 

-S '73 Word ... * „^ 

-Analysis 13.1 4,2 13.6' 4.6 -.88 -.83 --.05 

S .'72 Total • . ^„ - 

Reading 22. 3 7-. 3- 25.6/ 7.^7 -X.Ol -.81 ^-<20 

F '72 Total 

Reading 28.4 9.7 27.8 7.5 -.81 -.85 .04 

' S '73 Total . ' ' 

Reading 2^.9 7. 6 28.7 -13.? -1.00 -.85 -.15 

S '72 Math 20.1 8.9 25.5 8.3 -1.02 -.61 -.41 

F '72 Math 30.3- 11.9 32. 3 8.8 -.23 -.07 -.16 

— S~^T3-HaQi 43T0-^-Xr.-0 4:7T8 — 1X73^^ =^r9-l tT6-6— =t25- 

F '71 WRAT 41.6 11.9 42.0 10.9 1.16 1.20 -.04 

S '72 V7RAT 62.2 9.7 69.1 9.2 1.48 2.10 -.62 
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Table 26: Matched -Sample* in Chattanooga Sununer Project 

a. Raw Sc(5r$s, Standard Deviation?, and Standard- , 

. ized "scores for Experimental (E) and Control (CK 
Groups and Dif fejreiice in Standardized Scores 
- (Experimental Minus Con'trol") on -Four Sets of 
Tests 



Test 



Raw 



E (N=21) 



X 



S '7-2 Word 
« Analysis 

F '72 Word 
, Analysis 

S ' 73 Word - 
Analysis 



SD- 



C .(N=ll) 



Standardized 
E - C ■ Diff . ' 



X 



SD 



X 



X 



15.3 6.-2 15,5 6.3 



13.1 4.2 13.5 ■ 4.7 



E-e 



12.6 4.9 14,3 4.1 -.92 -.74 • -.18 



79 -.76 -.03 
,88 -.84 .-.04 



S '72 Total 
Reading 

F '72 Total 
, Reading' 

S '73 Total 
Reading 



-22.3 7.3 
28.4 9.-7 



26^5 7.4 -1.01 ^.76 



'28.5 7.5 " -:81 -.81 



25.9 7.0 29.2 13.7 -"I'-OO -.82 



-^.25 
.00 

'-: 18 



S '72 xMath 
F '72 Math 



S '73 Math 



20.1' 8.9 
^0.3 11.9 
43.0 12.0 



25^.6 .8.7 -1.02 » -.60 -.42 
32.5 9.1 -.23 -.05 -.18 



48.5 ''11.7 -'.n -.6.3 -.28 



F '71 WRAT 
S '72 t^RAT 



41.6 *11.9 



62.?^ 9.7 



44.2 8.5 1.16 1.38 -.22 
68.9 9:6 1.48 2.08 -.60 



♦Children whose classification as experimentar or control 
agrees with parent interview report of surxmer school at- 
tendance . 
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for Uvalde in Fall 1971. Columns 3 and 4 give t^he rav/ 
means and standard deviations for. the control group. It 
is ^important to remember that the Spring 1973 test in each * • 
set of tests is a different test than Fall and Springs 1972; • 
consequently, these scores cannot be pompared directly. 
In' order to compare them they have been transformed into 
standardized scores in columns 5 and 6 for the, experimental ' 
and control "groups, re^spectively • 

'The scores look a little Strange begAuse, for "con- 
venience' in programming, they were standardiWd using the 
Philadelphia sample* s .means and standard deviations* Since 
the transformation is Uqear, the choice -of metric is ar- 
bitrary and "does not affect co/nparisons of relative position 
or relative distance. But It does make some of the numbers 
appear inconsistent. The MAT. scores' for Tuskegee, Uvalde , 
and Chattanooga are predominantly negative because the .cor- 
responding age group in Philadelphia had a year more of 
schopl. Philadelpljia has ^kindergartens and these three 
^projects do not. The VTRKT scores look quite large because ^ 

for the same three projects they are standardized against 

I- 

a group one year younger. The V7RAT was given at the be- 

ainning and end. of the year^in which the child entered 

/ 

school. Since children enter" in kindergarten in^Philadelphia 
and entered' in first 'grade in these projects, the children - 
in these" projects are-a year older. ' ' * 



ill 



The„._£inal„calumn (7). gives the dif ferehce iDetween 

- *' . .. 

• the experimental group' s, and control- group '*s standardized 

I * 

score for each, test (E-C) . 'T-his is given-as an indication 
of the positions of the groups relative to each other -at 
.each test point, ^ . X 

The hypothesis of a summer .program effect wov^ld arg^e 
that the experimental group should improve relative tp the 
control group at the , end of the 'suiraner jind that at least 
some of this improvement should persist^during the school 
year. Thus the difference between the two groups in the 
Fall of 1972 should be greater (more positive or less nega- . 
tive) than the difference in the Spring of 1972.' Likewise 
the. difference in the Spring of 1973 should be greater than^ 

\ 

the difference at the beginnin^^M ^tM^summe^^^ 
not as great as the difference at the end of the summer". ^ 
Such a pattern should 'show a. summer program impact', part of - _ 
which lasted through the following schopl year. 

JR'esults 

The data for the Kansas City summer pro'ject are siSs- 
pect. because of the large difference between the experimental 
and control groups before the summer program (over a standard 
deviation. in Table 19). While this difgference is somewhat 
less for 'the matched sampl6 (Table 20), it is sbill large 
enough to raise questions about the adecjuacy of the 



xandoinizatiori procedure. Consequently it seems impossible 
to draw any conclusions from these data. 

In the three other' projects,* this problem does. not 

♦ ' . . ■ - ^ *■ ^ " ' 

exists ■ In fact, for .most of the test a reversal occurs — 

Km. 

the Experimental group begins the summer behind the control 

group and ends ths summer ahead. In Tuskegee, during, the 

summer the experimental group improves more relative to the 

control group with jth.e' relative improvement ranging *from 

.15 in Math to .43 in Reading (Table 21). For all three 

> • 

sets of tests the difference between "the groups increases-' 
again over the^ school year but the difference at the end^ 
of the school ^year is not hs l^rge as the difference in 
Spring 1972^. JChis indicates that the Summer program^ is 
having a shorjfc term ef f ecty^.some of which persists through 
the following' school, year. The results for tlie matched 
sample follow the same pattern (Table 22). However, <. it^ ^-- 
is interesting to note that the' difference betv/een the 
gr'oups-^ decreased somewhat (^.13 for the whole sanple, .20 
for the matched sample) dujring the school year^ preceding 



the suiriner program. JSee the F .'71 and S '72 VJRSt scores.) 




*These thrcfi- projects all have children -who entered school 
in first grade without kindergarten; thus, they have had 
one year less school than the Philadelphia sample. This 
explains why most of the standardized scores (which used 
the Philadelphia mean and variance) are negative,.. 
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Since this trend is reversed dn thk year follov/ing the 
summer program-, ' ±t is dfifficulit to*conclude with confidence 
thst the, sumfnex prograin ^has., a 'lasting impact* 

In Uvalde for the whtfle saijiple the relative improve— ' 
ment of the experimental .group over the control group 
ranges from /22 in Reading to .41 in Word Analysis (Table 
23) • In Word Analysis the experimental ^ group continues to 
increase "its edge over- the control group during the school 
yfear ' from 13 to .28. In Reading and Math the g^ln of the 
expe^rimental group over the control group decreases fcut 
.still ?nds up ahead of the- control group as compared tp 
Spring 1972/^ The jdata for the matched Scunj/le reflect the . 
"Same patterns but with* a "larger summer gain for the ex~ 
petimentals in W^r.d Analysis ^and Reading and a sustained^' 
^airi in' Reading 'through the followinq .school year.. These 

■ - ' ^ .. - ; 

data seem to support the hypothesis of a ^suijmier program 

> 

impact *wKich is pa^rtially* sustained through the following 
school year. ' ' 

The^ data for Chattanoog"a are similar, to those for 
Pvalde. The.:oxperimental group begins the summer behind 
the controls, gains more rel<itiv,e to the controls ovet the 
Xummerf and loses some but not all of, the summer gain during 
tJhe school year. This can be interpreted as a summer pro- 
gram ef met which persists a little through the-, school 
■ year. It isNi^nteresting to note that the controls gained 
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considerably more relative to 'the experimentals during the 

school year preceding the summer program (see "F '"71 and 

S. '72 WRAT) . While the. S '72 V'TRAT diff erenc^ . suggests that 

• * 

the groups jnay not be entirely comparably ^ this difference 
is not as large for the other tests. The whole sample- and. 

t 

matched sample yield almost identical results which .is not 
surprising since they differ by only one control child* 

The following chapter presents- a summary of the 
conclusions from both the Philadelphia Study and the- Summet 
Projects Study. * ' 
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•' - " CHAPTER IX . V ^ - - — - - 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS ^ ^ ^ 
,* — ^ ^ 

-fTheymajor question in this endeavor was whether 
. ^ ^ exposuf^ t>6 schooling reduce^ the difference in achieve- ^ ^ 
ment growth Uetv9een p5or)and non-poor childreti.r Thjis 
question could not be.answered directly with the Follow 
Through data but could-be ^pptoached indirectly in two _ 
• * ' ways* The 'first, the Philadelphia Study, describes ^ the ^ 

rela^tionshipa^ between- achievement growth and social back-, 
ground. The findings from ,thiS study^provide some support 
for the* notion that expo^^ure ta- schooling attenuates^ the 
relationship between achievement'.growth • and .social back- ^ 
' o ground. ' - * ^ . . _ . ^ 

The kindergarten data from Philadelphia provide no • 
;/ support for the hypothesis the first grade sample provides 

' considerable support and the second grade sample provides 
some. But it is impprtant to remember that the stammer 
interval contains several -_v;Leeks of school,, that there are" 
no rich children/ and that the m^asur^s, , particularly ,Grov;th 
Difference, a^re somewhat unreliable. .All, of these problems 
would ^.ave t^e effect of reducing^ the size of any relation- 

I. iT ' 

ships. Conseguently., .i,t is jiot surprising that none of the 
. / effects faund is large. ^ , . 

. 119 ■- . • ■ 
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The second approach, the , Summer Pi^ojects Study, 
provides es>timat~es~6^f^^the- effec,^^^ participation, in four 
Follow Through summer programs,. . One of these wa-s not in- 
terpreted because of suspect -data: In' the other three, 
the f indiijgs indicate that th^ summer programs 'do have a 
"short term impact (as -do most programs! and there, is some ^ 
evidence that part of the, effect persists through the 
following school year, ' * . ' . . 

' The Philadelphia Study has pointed up ±he' fact that 
survey rese'arch cannot provide a basis .fdr clear causal in-^ 
.^ferences. The .Summed Projects Study has demonstrated that ^ 
randomized experimentjation is pos^ble^-albeit not without: t V 
several problems. _ "It would be nice to be able, to- conclude 
without equivocation that if fioor children lofee •more ,.rela- <^ 
tiye to rich children over the gximmer than duririg^the 
^school year, that summer s*chool as an intervention prevents . 
this increase^ in gapV But that question could not be asked - 
of these data, -^n answer to ihis..question v;ould require 
an experiment designed" to isolate tlie relationship between • 
social background measures and th^ impact 'of a summer 
prograjn. ' > ^ ' ■ - . , 
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APPENDIX A 



' FORI-IATION OF HOME EDUCATIONAL ENVIR0NI4ENT 
. . COl-lPOSITE IN CHAPTEiR IV * 



0 - 



' The Home Educational Environmen't <HEE) composite 
•v^as formed simply by summing the responses for six variables 

^ . ^ > . / . 

for those subjects with valid responses oxi all six items* 
The items and their -possible values are the following: 

1) How often does child come to yo-u for help on school 
' -work? ^ - - ' 

Response ' Value ^ 

- ' ,eve3:y day , ~ 5 ' ^ 

several times, a week \ ^ ' - 

once a week 3 

about^'Once a month - I 2 

never . - . 

2) -How often does child talk about what's happening in 

cIjlss? , 

Sdored/same as, #1 above. 

How often doe's child read a book at home other than • 
school books? 

Response ^ ' ' V alue 

every day « " ^ 

several times a week * 3 

ojfice a week 2 ' ^ ' ' 

e±)Out, once a month 1 

4.) How often does child rea^S oat loud to someone at home? 
Scored^ same . as #3 above^ 

5) When cJiild ha,^ a chance to choose v/hat to do around the 

house, l>ow often does he choose to look at a book or 
^ magazine?' ^ , ' 

123 ■ 
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Response * Value • 

almost everY^"aay 5 

often ^ 4 

once in a whi'le 3 

seldom 2 

never 1 

6) How often does someone at home read to child? 

Scored same as #3 above. i 



The means 'and standard deviations for each variable 
are presented below by grade level. ^ 





Kindergarten 

. X . SD 


First 

X - 


Grade 
SD 


Second 
X 


Grade 
SD 


Help. on School Work 


4.3 


1-.2 

f" 


4.3 


1.1 


4.1- 


1.2 


Talk about Class ' 


4.7 


•7 / 


4.8 


.9 


4.5 


.9 


How often Read 


3.2 


.8 


.'3.1 


.8 


3.2 


.9 


Read Out Loud^^ 


3^2 


.8 


■ 3.0 


.8 


2.9 \ 


.8 


Choose- to Read 


4.1 


1-0 


3.9 " 


1.1 


3.9 / 


1.0 


Is Read To 


2.9 


.8 


2:6 


.8 


2.6 L 


. .8 
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SCATTERPLOTS FOR CHAPTER IV 
WITH NON-SIGNIFICAIJT CORRELATIONS 




Figure 


Grade* 


Growth Difference 
Test Variable** 


Raclccrrnund 

LJ GL ^ \J U A A 

Measure 


8 


K 


Sounds 


Income 


.9 


K 


Sounds, _ ^ ^ - - - 


r HEE* 


10 


K 


y Math . 


Income 


11 


* 


Math 


HEE 


12 




Reading 


HEE 


\13 


1 


Math 


HEE 


14 . 


2 


• Reading 


Income 


15 


2 


Reading 


HEE 


16 


2 


Spelling 


HEE 


17 \ ■ 




Math 


Income 


is! 


2 


Math 


HEE 
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* Heme Educational Environment (see Appendix A) 
*•* From the Metropolitan Achievement Test (DurQst et al. , 1970) 
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VARIABLES USED IN SUBGROUP. ANALYSIS , CHAPTER IV 
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AEPENDIX C . . ^ 

VARIABLES USED IN SUBGROUP ANALYSIS, CHAPTER IV 

Tte eight variables uasd in the subgrovro anexlysis ccme fron items 

on the Follow Through Parent Interview (1972). The original itfin number i 

referenced along with a description of how the variable was coded for this 

aivalysis. For each subgroup, only svibjects with valid responses on the 
relevant items were included. ' 

1) Mothers Education ; This variable is based on item" #77 
in the Parent Interview. The eight categories were 
receded so that each category was represented by thd' 

• niomber of years of education <the middle value of the 
category) . The two subgroups- were defined by a) values 

• less than 12 years and b) values equal,, to or greater 
than 12 years. 

2) - Head of Household ; Item #12 records the relationship 
of the head of the household to the child. For this 
analysis only the categories of mother and fathe\ were . 
included. . v.. 

- 3) Home Ownership : Item -#72 asks if the house/apartment is 
rented or owned.' These form the two categories for this 
vari£±>le. 

4) Have Books. ; Item #29 asks if there are any books at 

home that the child reads on his own, other than school 
books. "Yes" and "no" responses from the two categories 



_ 124 " 

♦ * 

for this variable. 

5) Read Outloud : Item 130 asks if the child ever reads" 
out loud to someone at home. "Yes" and "no" responses 

. form the two categories. ^ . ' * . 

6) ,-^ Is/Read To ; Item #32 asks if someone at home ever reads 

to the child. Again, the two categories are formed by / 
"yes" and "no" responses. 

7) Sesame Street and 8) Electric Company 

These two variables are from items #68 and #69, respec- 
tively, which ask whether ^the child watches the program 
when not in school. Responses of "yes" and "no" make 
up the two subgroups. . ^ 

* 
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APPENDIX D / ■ • 

'.\ ^ . POVERTY CLASSIFICATION 

, r . 

-'"^ The distinction between "poor" and "non-poor" is de'- 
fined by the poverty range used by SRI and NORC — an adaptar 
tion of the OEO^ poverty guidelines which consider income, 
household size,^ and whether the region is urban or rural • 
Since these data are all fror.: Philadelphia/ the urban figures 
were used^ Below are the cut-off figures which determine 
poverty classification. For each size of household, if the 
total household income is equal to or less than the figure 
given^ the- household is classified as poverty. 



Household Size 


Income 


Household Size 


Income 


2 


3,200 


9 


7,200 


3 


3,800 


10 


7,700 


4- 


"4,.200 ^ 


11 


8,700 


o 


4,700 


12 


9,200 


6 


5,700 


13 


9,800 


7 


6,200 


14-17 


12,000 


8 


6,800 


18-22 


15,000 
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The HEE 'and SES, composites in the regression 'equations 
in Chapter IV were formed from a principal components analy- 
sis. For each of the three samples (grade levels) , this 

' ^ " , 

amalysis was done on eight HEE items and seven SES items. 
The composites were formed by summing the products of the 
first principal component' weights and the values of the 
variables (standardized on each sample) . Below is a list 
of the variables included, the Parent Interview items - from 
wiiich they were derived, and the weights for each s'ample. 



Variable 



P.I. 

Item 



HEE 



Help on school work . 25 

Talk ;about class 26 

How often reads 29 

How often reads out loud 30 

Chooses to read ' 31 

Reads to child ^ 32 

Watches Sesame Street 6 8. 

Watches Electric Company 69 



, Weights 


Kinder- 






.garten 


First 


.Second 


.105' 


.090 


.105 


.441 


.581 


.498 


.696 


.728 


.714 


.615 


.745 


.640 


.651 


.730 


.704 


.573 


.383 


.454 


.475 


.176 


' .241 


.480 


.195 


.205 



SES 

Household .srize 
Rent /own home 
Length c3,f residence 
Mothers education 
Income 

Mothers occupation 
Head of household 



11 


.370 


-.001 


.083 


72 


.671 


.613 


.712 


73 


.610 ■ 


.487 


.524 


77 


.143 


.508 


.440 


79 


^ .757 


.717 


.747 


76 


.032 


.527 


.199 


12 


.555 


.610 


.653 
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APPENDIX F 

ANALYSES BY ^CURRICULUM MODEL 

In order to look for relations^iips between curriculum 
modelVand the f i^^^gs in the Philadelphia study, the 
analyses present/ed in Chapters IV, V, and VI w^ra^ repeated . 
broken (town into -four grbi?5s: the three Follow Throu^ ncdels- represented 
(Bank Street, College of Education, Sirport and DevelopriBnt Center for Follcw 

Ihrou^ at the University of Kansas, and Bducatioral DevelqpiTfent Corporations 

' . ■« 

(BDC) and tte nonrPollow Through group. Bank Street and ETC represent open 

*" . * » 

dtassroom approaches. Bank Street emphasizes both social 
emotional and academic deve-l^opment as intertwined domains. 
Teaching rests on relating -and expanding upon each child's 
response to varied experiences. EDC's open, classroom ap- 
proach is derived from the British primalry school model and 
theories, of child development! Academi/c skills ^ce develo^jed 
in a self-directed way* through classr^m experiences. The 
University of Kansas model is a behaxlior analysis approach 
which emphasizes academic" ski lis through use of individu- 
alized, programmed materials. It makes use of systematij: 
positive reinforcement in the form of a token exchange ^ys- 
• tem. The non-Follow Through group is presumed to reflect 
the traditional elementary school curriculum. More- detailed , 
descriptions of the Follow Through models are obtainable 
from the Follow Through Branch of the U.S. Office of 
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Education. • ' 

The following tables". present =the, findings by model for 
each of the analyses reported in Chapters IV-VI. ''The chart \ 
below lists each table, the number of the original table 
(over all groups), and the expectation associated with each 
analysis.' Because no patterns emerged clearly, the results • 
are merely presented withoilt discussion... 



Table # 



27 



28-30 



31, 32 



» ■33,\34 



Based on Table # 
7 (p. 4-5 )^ 

8-10 • .• ' 
• (pp. 56-58). 



11, 12 

(pp. 65., 66) 



13, 14 

(pp. 71, 72) 



Expectation 

significant negative 
correla:^ions 

larger- value for the 
lower group (A) in each 
p^ir of Growth Differ-^ 
ence scores 

larger increase in Poor/ 
Non-Poor difference over 
the supiner (S72 to F7-2) 
than -over the .school, 
year (F72 to S73) 

larger background mea- . ' 
sure coefficient in "the 
first equation o£ each 
pair of equations (pre- 
dicting the__end of sum- 
mer score) 
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Table 7^ (p. 45) Broken Down^by Model J 
Cdrrelations between Growth Difference and a) Log Income 
and b)an Index of* Home Educational Environment (HEE) 



KINDERGARTEN 

Beulk Street Income 
HEE 



Kansas 

EDC 

NFT 

FIRST GRADE 



Bank Street ' Income 
HEE i ■ 



Income 
HEE. 

Income 
HEE 



Incomie 
HEE 



Kansas 

EDC C 

NFT 

SECOND GRADE 



Income 
HEE 

Income 
HEE 

Income 
HEE . 



il 


Readi-nq 


Sounds • 


^ Math 


50 ' 
27 


.^16 : 
^ -.31* 


.06 

.08 -k 


-.27** 
-.12 ' 


f>f> 
46 


.06 ' 
-.^lOV ' 

•J s 

.07 
-.,16 ^ 


-.14 ' ,7 
.V.ll ' 

Mr 


-r08— 

-.18 


o o 

34 . 


-_06 
. .04 


.14 
-.42*** 






. 1 / 

.03 


. 01 
.15. 


11 


Word ,Ar/ 


Reading 


Math ^ 


60 
48 


— . o *» 
-.15 • 


'. 06 
.03 


'.08 
-.08 


69 
47 


,-.12 
, -,.18. 


-.It 
-.ZO* 


— -.15 
-.01 • 


66 

48^ 


' . .10 , • 

. -.18 I 


■ -.21** 

' --'ii . 


-.16 
.28** 


99' 
75 


-.15* ■ 
.02\ , 


-.20** 
.19* 


-.,24***" 


n 


Reading 


Spelling 


Math. • 



--Bank Street Income 
HEE 



'i'Kaijsas 
EDC* 
NFT 

* p <. . 10 



Income 
HEE 

Income 
HEE 

Income 
HEE 



70" 
47 

49" 
44 

61 
52 

93 
79 



-.17* 
-.11 

.08 
.05 

-.14 
.26** 

-.07 
_r.08 



.05 
-.1'5 

^,12 - 
-.03 

V- 

-.07 
-.00 

-.30*** 
.08 • 



-.01 
-.23* 

-.-.-,-02- 
.02 



.11 
.11 



-.06 
-.01 



**'p< .cs 



*** p < -01 
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TABLE 28 ' , 

Table 8 "(?• 56 ) Broken Down by Model: 
Growth Difference Scores for High and Low Groups on ;Eight 
Background I^easures for 3 Sets o£ Tests (A=Low, B=HighJ 
for * Kindergarten 



BANK STREET 













TESTS 




Background 
Variables 






n 


Sounds 
• 


Reading 


V 

Math 


Mothers 
Education 


A. 
B. 


> H.S.** 


31 
17 


. .283 
.173 


-.149 
-.326 


.647 " 
.317 


iieaa or 
Household 


B. 


Pop 


28 
16 


364 
.207 


-.014' 
.169 


.114^ 
1.129 


Home 


A. 

B.- 


jKen T.eu 
Owned- 


H D 

7 


.723 

• 


- 143 
1.078 ' 

> 


.388 
1.297 


Have 
Books g 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


12 . 
33 


1.091 
-.080 


1710 
-.d63 


.786 
.534 ' 


j 

R^ads 
Out Loud 


■ A. 

B.. 


No • 
Yes 


10 
34 


.883 
.054 


.975 
-.131 > 


. 854 
.571 


Is Read 
a^o 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


2 
51 


■ 1.780 
.218 


.391 
.004 


.868 
.494 


Watches 
Sesame St. 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


6 
47 


.669 
.223 


-.328 
".063 


.113 
.550 


Watches 
Electric Co. 


A.. 
B. 


,No <v 
Yes 


^6 


.681 
.102 


-.438^ 
.216 


.464 
.527 . 



* 



Less than High. School 
More than High Schopl 



cpnt ' d 



ERIC • 



149 



V 



134 



Table 28 (continued) 



KANSAS 



TESTS 



Background 
Variables 






n 


Sounds 


Reading 


Math- • 


|!others * 
"^.^ucation 


A. 
B. 


< H.s".* 
> H.S.** 


■33 
\23 


-.461 
-'. 444 


■.•439 
■ .320 


-1.049 
-1.369 


Head of 
Household 


■ A. 


Mom 
Pop 


27 
23 


-.278 
-.614 


.442 
.273 . 


-1.327 
-.89? 


■ * ^ 

.Home • 


. A. 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


. 48 
,21 


.232 
-.793 { 


.349 
-.254 ' 


-1.182 
-1.071 


Have ; 
Books 


A. 


No 
• Yes 


11 ~ 
56 


.105- 
■ -.515 


.642 
.109 


-1.^80 
-1.084 


Reads 

Out Loud ^ 


A. 


No 

. Yes 


15 
52 


--.102 
-.502 


.493 
■.111 


-1.590 ' 
-.979 


Is Read • 
To • 


"a. 

B. 


..Ho . ■ 
Yes 


2 

67 


-.779 
-.392 


-.549 
.187 


-1.200' 
-1.147 


Watches 
Sescune St. 


A. 

■ B. 


.^No 
"Yes 


6 

63 


• -.463 
-...397 


-.339 
' , 214 


-.550 
-1.206 


Watches 
Electric Co. 


■ A. 

, B. 


No 

Yes . 


27 
42 


-.152 
-.564 


-.203 
.403 


-1.645 
-.829 



*^ * Less than High School 
** 'More than High School 



cont'd 



150 




Table 28 (contiaued) . 



- 






EDC 






TESTS 






Background 
Variables 






n 


Soiinds 


■ "' ^ 
Reading 


Math 


« 


"Mothers 
Education 


A- 


< H.S.* ■ 


28 
32 


.056. 
.208 


.082 
.242 


-.102 
.261 




Head of 
si nousenoia. 


A. 

D • 


Mom 


27 
29 


.355 
.031 


.212 
.119 


.275 
.036 


« 


Home 


A. 

D • 


Rented 


38 
26 


-.050 
.332 


' .107 
. .023 


.138 
.007 




Have , 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
" Yes 


9 
45 


.443 
-.135 


.419 
-.142 


-.043 
.022 


Reslds 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


7 
40 


%061 
' -.007 


.206 
.004 


.863 
.010 




■ Is Read 
To 


A. 
B. 


No 

Yes ■ 


4 
60 


1.469 
.014 


.657 
.034 , 


-.445 
.120 




Watches 
, . Sosair.^ St, 


.A. 
B. 


No 

-Yes 


2 
60 


t -.500 
• .141 


-.730 
. .1S8 


-.441 
.123 




Watches 
electric Co. 


A. 

B. 


No 
Yes 


16 
47 


.141 
.092 


-.101 
.169 


..474 
-.020 



/ 



* Less .than. High School 
--** — Tiore than High School • . ^ 



/ 

/ 



O - • , 1 51y 

ERIC , / 



136 



Table 28 (continued) , - '^ } 



NFT 



TESTS 



Background 
Variables 


1 

j 

i 

A. / 

B. , 




n 


Sounds 


Reading 


Math 


Mothers, 
Education 


4. H.S.* 
> H.S.** 


36 
41 


-.357 
.175 


-.273 
-.151 


-.039 
.055 


' Head of 
Household 


f 

A'. 


Mom 
Pop 


33 
31 


-.441 
.269 


-.316 
..020 


-\ 114 
■ .150 


___Home' 


A. 

'B. 


, Rented 
Owned ^ 


47 
34 


-.307 
.070 


-.326 
-,161 


-.023 
-.202 


Havd ' 
6ooks 


A. 

. B. 


No 
Yes 


12 . 
60 


.096 
-.074 


-.581 
-.19^ 


-.287 
-i049 


Reads - - 
Out Lc^'ud 


A. 
B. 


No 

Yes, 


13 
58 


-.289^ 
.012 


-.227 
-.225 


-.712 
. .046 


Is Read 
To 


A. 
B. 


No' 
Yes 


6 
76 


.026 
-.123 


' 7.868 
-.195 


-.580 
-.013 


Watched j 
Sesame St.» 


- A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


. 7 
75 


.365 
-.157 


-.638 
-.208 


-.144 
-.046 


V/atches \ 
Electric\ Qo. 


A. 
B. 


No\ 
Yes 


28 
54 


.161 
-.254 


-.182 
-.276 


-.028 
-.068 



" , rT . VT' 

x,css \ -...an High-JSchool 
MoreAthj4n High School 



\ 



ERIC 



152 



137 



TABLE 29 

Table 9 (p» 57) Broken Dpvm by Model: 
Growth Difference Scores for High and Lov; Groups on Sight 
Background Measures for 3 Sets of Tests (AfLow, B=Kigh) 
for Fjirst Grade 







BANK 


STREET 














< 








TESTS 




Background 








Word 




Math 


Variables, 


' - 'r 




n 


Analysis 


Reading 


Mothers--' 


A.- 


/ H.S.* 


34 




. Ob-/ 


-.159 


.196 


Educ:a£i6ri:« 




> H.S.** 


22 




.224 


-.385 


■ .336 


Head of ' 




Mom 


30 


/ 


.aio 


-.188 


.194 


Household 


B. 


Ebp 


21 




.102 


-.255 


' .499 


Home 


A. 


, Ren ted - 


46 




.026 


-.232 


.197 




B. 


Owned 


14 




.202 


-.288 


.497 


Have 


A. 


No 


7 




.257 


-.319 


.335 


Books 


B. 


Yes 


53 ■ 




.019 


-.225 


.291 


Reads 


A. 


No 


3 




.739 


-.074 


.260 


Out Loud , 


B. 


Yes • 


57 




.088 


-.245 


.29.8 


Is Read 


A. 


No 


3' 




.605 


-1.403 


' -.394 


Tq 


B. 


Yes 


58 




.013 


-.183 


.308 


Watches 


A. 


No ' 


5 




.084 


-.308 


.071 


Sesam.e St. 


B. 


,Yes 


54 \ 




.037 


-.240 


.274 


Watches 


A. 


No 


22 \ - 


.187 


.090 


-614 


Electric Co. 


B. 


Yes 


37 




.066 


-.455_ 


.039 



Less than High School 
More than High School 



cont' d 



138 



a 

Table 29 (continued) 







KANSAS 




TESTS 




Background 
Vari ables 




> 


IT 

* 


Word 
Analysis 


Reading 


Math 


Mothers 


A. 


i H.S.* 
> H.S.** 


41 
27 


^.121 
.211 


. .198 
-.124 


.016 
-.059 


Head of 
riousi^iiu J.U 


A. 

B 


;Mom 
Pop- 


3 a 

20 


.082 
..149 


.214 
-.026 


.230 
-.284 


Home 


A. 


Rented . 
Owned 


62 
13 


-.042 

' "224 


.152 
-.208 


.064 
.089 


Have 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No, ,- 

Yes 


11 ' 
62 


. - -.050 
.043-. 


.224 
.058 


.ois 

.084 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 

B.' 


No 

. Yes. 


16 

57 . 


, .-450 
^.0^0 


•..759 
-.107 


.049 

.09i2 


Is Read 
To ^ 


A. 
B. 


No 
•Yes 


5 

70. 


-.429 
.035 


.311 
, .073 


.037 
.070 


Watches 
Sesaitie St. 


A. 
B. 


'No., • 
Yes ■■- 


12 
63 


.099 
-.014 


.003 
.106 1 


.365 
.012 


Watches 
Electrize Co. 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


28 
47 


-.086 
.058 


.401' 
-.097 


.135 
.028 



* Less than High Sch9ol 
** More than High School 



cont'd 



139 



Table 29 (continued) 



Background 
Variables 






EDC 

* 

n 


Word 
Analysis 


TESTS 
Reading 


Math 


Mothers 
Education 


A. 
B. 


4. H.S.* 
> H.S.** 


33 
31 


-.320 
.052 


-.496 
-.541 


-.346 
-.479 


Head of 
Household 


A. 
B. 


Mom 
Pop '■ 


32 
27 


-.124 
-.249 


-.351 
-. 641 


-.249 
-.635 




A. 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


41 
27 


■ -.261 
.170 


-.597 
-.303 


-.466 
-.317 


Have 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


11 
57 


' -.-019 


-.435 
-.503' 


.035 
-.485 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


7 

• 59 


-1.210 
.006 


-.606 
-.475 


-.682 
-.357 


Is Read 
To 


A. 


No 
Yes 


4 

65 


.736 
- . 158 


-.465 
- -.492- 


.-.958 
-.384 


Watches 
Sesair.e St. 


A. 
B. 


-No 

'Yes ' 


7 
62 


.522 
-.177 


-.630 
-.475 


-.494 
-.409 


Watches 
Electric Co . 


A. 
B. 


No 

Yes 


19 
49 


-.255 
-.038 


-.468 
-.512 


-.316 
-.441 



Less than High School 
More than High School 



cont'd 
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Table 29 (continued) , • , 

NFT 



TESTS ■ 



13 clU IV ^ O U llU 

Variables- ' 






n 


Word 
Analysis 


Reading 


Math 


Mothers 
.Education 


A.. 


> 

4 H.S.* 
> H.S,** 


50" 
48 


.224 
-.042 


.518 
-.234 


.120 
-.542 


Head of 
Household 


A. 
B. 


Mom 
Pop 


58 
38 


.159 
.043 


.360 
-.063 • 


.102 
-.566 


Home 


A. 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


^ 71 
29 ^ 


.205 
-.067 


.453 
* -.430 


.048 
-.7^5 


Have 
Books 


A.- 
B. 


No 
Yes 


15 
85 


.176 
.077 


.622 
.098 


-.115 
-.265 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


8 
92 


.042 
.096 


:698 
.131 


■ .630 
-.318 


Is Read 
To 


' A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


8 
95 


.325 
.101 . 


■ ,.255 
.171 


.140 
-.244 


Watchers 
Sesame St, 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


15 
88 


.005 
.138 


-.078 
.222 


-.117' 
-.231 


V/atches 
Electric Co. 


, A.- 
B. 


No 

Yes • 


35 
67 


.115 
.121 


-.090 
.335 


-i246 
-.199 



* Less than Hi^h School 
• ** More< than High School 



156 



141 



TABLE 30 



Table 10 (p". 58) Broken Down by Model: 
Growth ^Difference Scores for High and Low Groups on Eight 
Background Measures for 3 Sets of Tests (A=Low.-, B=High) 
for Second Grade 



BANK STREET 



TESTS 



Background 












Math 


Variables ^ 






n 


Reading 


Spelling 


Mothers 


A. 


< H,S.* 


46 - 


, -.090 


-•161 


.179 


•Education 


B. 


> H-.S.** 


23 


. 023 


093 


. 566 


Head of i 


A. 


Mom . 


43 


.004 


■ -.201 


.178 


Household 


B. 


Pop 


21 


-. 200 


-^106 


. 594 


Home 


A. 


Rented 


59 . 


.014 


-.102 


.340 


B. 


Owned 


13 


-.344 


-.272 • 


.149 


Have 


A. 


No 


10 


-.087 


-.004 


.847 


Books 


B. 


Yes 


" 62 


-.045 


-.153 


.218 


Reads ' 


A. 


No 


10 


-.174 


-.227 


.289 


Out Loud 


B. 


Yes 


62 


-".031 


-.117 


.308 


Is Read 


A. 


No 


10 


-.032 


-.328 


-.383 


To 


B. 


.Yes . 


62 


-.053 


-.101 


;417 


Watches 


A. 


No 


8 


.34^7 


.153 


1.230 


Sesame St. 


B. 


Yes 


64 


r.lOO 


-.168 ' 


.190' 


Watches 


A.." 


No 


23 


-.152 


-.022 


.188 


Electric Co. 


B. 


Yes 


44 " 


'.014 


-.203 


.380 



Less .than High School 
More than High School 



cont ' d 



157 



142 



■ • \ 

s " \ ' ' 

Table 30 (continued) ' 

\ 

■ ", ' " \ 

* IS % 

% 

KANSAS 



Background 
Variables 






n 


'\ 

Reading 


TESTS 
Spelling 


Math 


Mothers 
Education 


'a. 

B. 


< H.S.* 
> H.S.**- 


25 
20 


.313 
.117 


.288 
-.222 


-.065 
.126" 


Head of 
Household 


A.. 
B. 


Mom 
Pop 


28 
15 


-.025 
.620 


.066 
-.043 


-.203 
.592 

/ 


Home «i 


A. , 
B. 


Rented 
Owned 


40 
13 


.086 
.9 31 


-.079 
.472 


-.024 
.646 


rHave 
Books 


A. 

B* 


No . 

Yes ■ 


3 
49 


1.314 
.195 


.042 
..04 5 


1.249 
. .020 


Read^ 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


1 
51 


-1.619 
.297 


-.119 
.048 


.301 
.087 


Is Read 

To ^ ' . . 


A. 
B. 


No 

-Yes 


6 
47 


1.006 
.202 


i .103 
, .050 


. .511 
.093 


Watches 
Sesame St. 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


3 . 
50 . 


-.044 ' 
.313 


"--1.023 . 
.121 ., 


-.697 
■.ISO 


Watches 
Electric Co. 


A. 
B. 


No 

Yes" 


15 
37 


.208 
.340 


-'.066 . 
.067 


.551 
'--.042 



ERIC 



158 



T" 



* Less than High School 

** More than High SchooL ^ cont'd 



■ 1 



143 



Table 3Q Jcon tinned) 



v EDC 



TESTS. 



Background 
Variables 



Slothers/'-*- 
Education 

Head of 
Household 

.? 

Home 



"Have 
Books 

Reads , 
Out Loud 

^ t> 

Is, Read . 

To ' ^ 
•\ 

Watches 
Sesame St> • 

, Watches 
Electric Co. 



B. > HvSi'** 

A. Mom 

B*. Pop 

A. 'V'lientecl 



27 
38 

25 
37 

33 

,>34 



Reading Spelling Math 



.457 
-.048 

..153 
;077 

L-.178 
.168 



A. 

B,. 


No 
Yes 


4 • 
61 


.194 

■ ^199 


A. 
B. 


No ■'; ' 

Yes 


' 4 
61 


.537 
• '.177 


A. 
^. 


No 
Yes 


. 5 
62. 


' .362 
.158 


A. 
B. 


No 

^ Yes' 


11 
56 


.192' 
,1.69 


A. 
B. 


No ■ 
Yes 


*' 15 . 
' 51 


.331 

f,685 



.297 
/-.052 . 

.246 

-,.'034 

.-.052- 
^ .203 

' :584 ^ 
,>040 

-.084 
.-584 



.30-1., 
.059 



^.012 

-.040 
.074 



!'045 

r.loo- 

-.234 
.092 

-.011 

-.b'9^2 

r660.. 
-.,078 

-.141 

-t025 

' . .455 
-.093- 

-.089 

.'-.045 

.'216. 
-.129 



** 



Less -than HigK School 
More than High School 



:ojxt'd 



159 



144 




Table 30 (continued) 







• 


NFJ 




• 


• 












TESTS 










■ 2l 


ppadina Spelling 


i'iaX.ll 


Mothers 
Education 


A. 
B. 


C H.S.* 
> H'.S.** 


45 
53 


.120 
-.192/^ 


.380 
-.147 


' - 08'3 
\j %j ^ 

-,244 


Head, of 
Household 


A* 

b'.. 


Mom 
Pop 


. 49 
43 


• -.080 . 
-.107 


".250 ~ 
.018 




Home 


a: 

B. 


Rented 
Owned 


68 . 
33 


.075 
-.368 


.287 
-.-209 


-.262 


Have 
Books 


A. 
B. 


No 
Yes 


13 ' 
90 


'.046 
-.049 


.194 
;097 


.047 
-.186 






No 
Yes 


8 

. 95 


.010 


.135 


-.092 


Reads 
Out Loud 


A. 
B. 


-.041 


.107 


-.162 


Is Read 
. To 


bI 


No' 
Yes 


11 
92 


-,338- 

-.,doi 


.235 
.095 


•'-.246 
-.146 


* 

Watches 
Sesame St. 


A. 

BB.' 


No 
YeSi 


.13 
89 


.011 
-.038 


' ..035 
.115 , 


-.336 
-.126 


Watches 
Electric Co. 


A. 

3. 


No 
Yes' 


. 35 
63 


' -..056 
-.004 

> 


.227^ 
-.008 


-.253 
-.113 



■ * ' Les.s than High Schobl 
♦ ** >lore than High School 



160 



I 



145 



.3 



TABLE 31 

T • Table 11<P- 65' f °f " oi Teftin, for Poor ' 



BANK STREET 
P NP D 



KIANSAS 
p 'NP D 



KINDERGARTEN^. 



n 



35 15 



40 26 



S'72 Sounds 
F«72 Sounds 
S'73 Word Analysj-s 

S'72 Reading 
F'7-2 Reading- 
s' 73 Reading 

S'72 Numbers 
F'72 Numbers 
S'73 Math 

FIRST GRADE 

S'72 Word Analysis 
F«72 VJord Analysis 
S'73 Word Analysis 

S'72 Reading 
F'72 Reading 
S.'73 Reading 

S'72 Math 
F'72 Math' ^ 
S'73 Math 



12 

,14 
,10 



.39 
.24 
.24 



.27 
.38 
.34 



19 
,52 
.46 



.30 

.74. 

.73 



.11 
.22 

\.27 



n 



SECOND GRADE 

S'72 Reading 
F'72 .Reading 
S'73 Reading 

S'72 Spelling 
F'72 Spelling 
S'73 Spelling 

S'72 Math , 
F'72 Math 
S'73 Math 



n 



30 ■ . 
25 . 
18 . 


54 . 
20 . 
06 . 


84 - 

45 

24 


.39 . 

.42 

.5P 


.57 . 
. 38 - 
.67 . 


18, 
.17- 


» 

21 . 
36 . 

.0.9 . 


72 . 
14 . 

.45 . 


93 ' 
50 

.54 . 


.63. 
1.05 1 
.41 . 


.73 
. 30 
.60 


.10\ \ 
.19 


33' 


25 




49 


19 




.01 - 
.02 
.18 - 


.17 - 
.01 - 
.07.- 


.16 
.01 
.25 


.29 
.11 
-.08 


.;84. 
;83 
.79 • 


.55 \ 
.72 
.87 • 


.15 

-.0.1 


.08 - 
.02. - 
.08 


. 04 
.13 ^ 
.09 . 


.07 
-.04 
-.06- 


.74 
.84 

:84 


.67 

v88 
. 90 

» 


-.13 - 
..01 • 
.38 - 


-.03 
-.24 - 
-.07^- 


.10 
-.25 
:.45 


. 20 
.12 . 
-07 


.83 
.94 
1.11 


. 63 ■ ■" 
.82 . ^ 
1.04 

/ 


49 


21 




33 - 


16 


4 


-.14 
-i21 
-.31 


.47 
-.19 
-.09 


.61f 
.40 
-.22 


.09- 
.09 
.28 


.61. 
-.46' 
.'97 


.52 • 

.37 

.69 


^.20 
-.20 
-.33 


.23 
.32 
.25 


.43 
.52 • 
.58 


.14 
.09 
.10 


.63 
.75 
.S14 


.49 
.66 

.84 < 


-.06 
-.21 
-.10 


.34 
.03 
,09 


.40 
.24 
.19 


.■ .04 
■ .04 
.32 


.70 
.77 
.64 


.66 
■ .73 
.32 ' 












cont' d-,^ 



ERIC 



T61 



146 



Table 3.1 (continued) 
I 



KINDERGM^EN 



.n 



S'72 Sounds 

F* 72 Soundfe-' 

S'73 V.'ord Analysis 

s'ni Reading ' 
F^';^2 ReadiJig 
S'73 Reading/ 

. S'72 Nurnbers 
F'72 NuiTi)ers 
S'73 Math ■ 

■ FIRST GRADE ^ 

\s'72 Word Atialysis 
F'72 V^ord Analysis 
S'73 Word Analysis 



Ebc ■ 

P NP -D 

31 27^ 

-.51 -.42 .09 
-.53 -.44 .09 
-.46 -.23 .23 

-.38 -;.-20 .18 
-.29 .r.30 -.01 
-.07 -.15 -.08 

-.37 -.01 .36 
-.30 -.07 .23 
-.11 .00 .11 



n I 



30 



36 



-.70 -.21 /49 
-,.68. -.19 /.49 
-.90 -.24V''. 66 



S'72, Reading 
F'72 Reading 
S'-73 Reading 

S'72 Math 
F'72 Math 
S'73 Math 

SECOND_GRADE 

S'72 Reading 
F'72 Reading 
S'73 Reading 

S'72 Spelling 
F'72 Spelling 
S'73 Spelling 

* S'72 Math 
F'72 Math 
S'73 Math 



V 



n 



-'.40 - 
-.41 
-.69 - 


.16 
.18 
..15 


.2,4 
.59 
.54 


-.38 
-.39 
-.55 

/ 

. 27 /' 


.11 
.42 
.05 


.•49 
.81 . 
.60 


34 




-.36 
-.50 
-.27 


- .23 
-.22 

-:i9 


.13 
.28 
.08 


-.,49' 

-.52 

-.48 


-.26 
-.21 
-.15 


.23 
.31 
'.33 


-.31 
-.30 
-.35 


-.15' 

-..25 

-.40 


.16 
.05 
-.05 



. P 


NFT 

NP / 




46 


32 




\ 

- . 22 
-.05 
-.16 


• 28 
. 41 


.33 


-.00 
' .0'4" 
-.35 


.45 
.3<L 
. 15 


.4,5 / 
.27^^ 


-.26" 

-.31 

-..41- 


.20 
.13 
.01 


.46 / 
.44 

» AO * 


. 56 


42 




.17 
-.08 
-.04 


. 32 

'/40 
.46 


1 C 

.48 
.50. 


• -.16 
-.02 


,.10 
.23 
.30 


-.03 
.39 
.32 


.08 
-.19 
-.23 


-.06 
.33 
.05 


-:i4 

.52 
.28 


50 


41 





-.06 .70 .76^ 



-.11 


.92 


1^.-03- - 


.02 




.93 


..-21 




.59 


-.02 




.88 


.16 


.80: 


y._64 


.01 


.46 


.45 


'.08 


'.70 


'.62 - 


.05 


.67 


.62 
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.TABLE 32 



* « 

'Table 12 (p. 66) Broken Down by Model: 
Difference between Poor/Non-Poor Differences Suramer 
(Fall 197^ minus Spring-1972) and School Year (Spring 19-73 
^ . •. minus Fall 1972) by Gtade , ^ ^ • 

. BANK ST. KANSAS ' EDC ' NFT 

,. ' . sum* Sch** Sum Sch ' Sum Sch^ Sum Sch 
KINDERGARTEN . 

.sounds " .11 -.04 .11 .05. .00 .14 -.10 .24 

."^-.39 -,21 -^22 ..21 --O^ "'^^ 

-.43 ..04 .15, -.06 -.13 -.12 ' -.02 - 



Reading 



Math 



FIRST /^RADE, 



02 



Wd. "Analysis .15 -.24 



.17 ;i5' .00 .17 .33 .02 
Reading • -.09 .2*^2 .21 .0-2 .25 -.05 .42 -.07 
Math .35 -.20 .19 .22 .32 -.21 .66 -.24 



.15 -.20 ■ .27 -.10 



SECOND GfeADE ' . ■ [ 

Reading -.21 -.18 -.15 .32 

spelling " .09 .06 ..17 .18 .08 .02 .29 -.24 

•Math " -.16 -.05 .07 -.41 -H -10 * 



* Summer 
\ - ** School Year- 
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TABLE 33 

Table 13 (p. 71) ■ Broken' Down by Model: . 
Standardized Regression Coefficients and 'Total R Squared 
for Three Pairs -^jf Equations for. Each Grade (Test on Prior^^ 
Test/ Income, Household Size, and" Mothers Educatio'n> 



KINDERGARTEN 



MODEL 




n< 


PRIOR TEST INCOME 


HHSrZE 


MOMSD 


Ri 




'S73 WA 


50 


.68***S72 Sds 
.43***F72 Sds 


'.05 
.29* 


. 04 

,10 


-.03 
-»10 


> » 
.50 

.3,9 


V ^ 
\ 


S7 3 WA 


72 


.59***572 Sds 
.54***F72 Sds 


.07 
-.01 


.03 

-.22j^ 


.10 
, .02 


.35 


PHP 


S73 WA 


' 64 


.37**S72 Sds 


.14 

10 


-.12 
-.24* 


,28* 


.-20 
.34 ^ 


NFT 


F72 Sds 
S7.3 WA 

• 


82- 


.60***S72'Sds 
.•60***F72 Sds 


. 04 
.21* 


-.14 
-.02 


-.06 
.17* 


.40 
.47 


Bank St, 
• 


F72 Rag 
S73 Rdg 


du 


.66***S7-2- Rdg 
.51***F72 Rdg 


-.09 ' 
.15 


09 
-.01 


- , 04 
.03 


.45 
.29 


Kansas 

r 


£ / z Kog 
S73 Rdg 


/ Z 


.67***372 Rdg 
.19 F72 Rdg 


-.12 
.01 


. 01 
-.12 . 


..07 
.0"3 


.46 

.or" 


T-» T-N 

EDG 


r / z Kuy 
573 Rdg 


04 


. .57***372' Rdg 
' .14 F72 Rdg 


-.12 
-.07 


-.10 
-.22 ' 


.13 
.32* 


.43 
.24 


.NFT 


F7 2 Rdg 
g73 Rdg 


82 . 


. .44***372 Rdg 
.56***F72 Rdg 


-.03 
. 22* 


1 1 
— . ± / 

-.00 


.10 
.08 


.23- 
.40- 


Bank St* 


^"l V.qs 


■ .-1 


. .78***372 Nos 
.56***F72 Nos. 


-.01 
.26* 


-.08 . 
.16 


.ii 
.o; 


.55 
.51 


Kansas 


F72 
'^7 3 


/ ^ 


,54*,**S72 "kos 
.52*'**F72 Nos 


^04 
-.04 


.10 
-.02 


.37***48 
T.n .23 


EDC 


F72.:.OT 
S73 Mth 


64 


.46***372 Nos 
.50***F72 Nos 


-.06 
.11 


-.14 
-.18 


.08 
.17 


.28 
.39 


NFT 


F7'2-'flos 
S73. Mth 


.82" 


,. .5S***S72 Nos 
.52***^72 Nos 


. .14 


' -.19* 
■ .05 


-.04 
.13 


.39 
.32 
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Table 33 (continued) 



MODEL 
Bank St. 

Kansas 

EDC 

NFT 



DV 



n 



"FIRST G RADE • 

2 

PRIOR TEST INCOME HHSIZE MOMSD Rj_ 



F72 'WA 60 
S73 WA 

F72 WA . 77 
S73 WA 

F72 WA 68 
' S73 WA 

F72 WA 104 
873 WA 



,77*A*S72 V7A . .16 .02 
|77***F72 WA -.15 -01 



.73***S72 WA 
.56***F72 WA 

.67***S72 WA 
. 84***F72 WA 

74***S72 WA 
.79***F72 WA 



.20**-. 23** 
.09 -.12 



,09 
.05 



-.24* 
.06 



,17**-. 03 
08 -.03 



.05 .62 
-.03 , .59 

.01 .67 
.27**. ^3 



■.01 
.03 

.04 
-.04 



,58 
,69 

.61 
.65 



Bank St. 



Kansas 



BDC 
NFT 



F72 Rdg 60 
873 Rdg 

F72 Rdg 77 . 
873 Rdg 

F72 Rdg 68 
S73 Rdg 

F72 Rdg 104 
873 Rdg 



.68***872 Rdg 
, 82***F72 Rdg 



,02 .09 
.15 -.05 



.66***S72 Rdg .19* -.19*. 
.50***F^2 Rdg .14 -.19 

.75***S7^^ Rdg .20* -.17* 
.86***F72 Rdg -.10 .10 

.60***S72 Rdg .18* .05 
,80***F72 Rdg .01 -.07 



.18 
-.04 

.15 
.11 

.05 
.02 

.09 
-.07 



Bank St, 



Kansas 



F72 Mth 60 
S73 Mth 

F72 Mth 77 

87-3 Mth 



.76***372 Mtli.-.18* .27** 
.66***F72 Mth -.07 -.06 



.57***S72 Mth 
..58***F72 Mth 



.36**5.24** 
.17 -.09 



EDC 



NFT 



2 Mth 68 



F7 
873 Mth 

F72 Mth 104 
373 Mth 



.72***872 Mth .14 -.12 
! 84***F72 Mth -.06 -.01 



.64***872 Mth 
77***F72 Mth 



.21** .06 
.04 -.14* 



.15 
.12 



,52 
,68 

.62 
.42 

.70 
.68 

.40 
.63 



.65 
.50 



,06 .55 
.27***60 



,07 
.05 



.56 
.68 



06 .47 
,16* .59 



* p < . 05 
**p 01 
***p < . 001 



cont'd 
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Table 33 '{continued ) 

• / ; 



MODEL 



DV 



n 



SECOND GRADE ' / 

/ ■ 2 

PRIOR TEST IMC0r4E HHSIZE MOMED R_ 



7 



Kansas 
EDC 

c 

NFT 



573 Rdg 



S73 Rdg 



F72 Rdg 68 .71***S72 Rdg 
S73 Rdg .80f**F72 Rdg -.08 



873 Rdg 



i80***F72 Rdg .11 



.12 




/-.08 .67 


.09 


.07 / 


.10 .66 


.01 


.07/ 


. 11 . 71- 


.19 • 




-.03 .50 


.02 


-.00 


.27***. 64 


.08 


-.'Ol 

/ 


-.03 .61 


.15** 


-/.06 


.00 .81 


.11 


/.08 


.03"^" .69 



Bank St^j 

/ i 

- 1 


F72 Sp 
S73 Sp 


74 


/ 

.9i***S72 Sp 
.iB8***F72 Sp 


.09 
.11* 


-.12* 

/ .03 


-.12* .82 
.03 .84 


Kansas 

9 \ 


F72 Sp 
S73_ Sp 


52 


/ 87***372 Sp 
.80***F72 Sp 


.10 J 
.03 / 


-.06 
-.07 


.08 .83 
-.13 .65 


1 

. EDC 

! 


F72 Sp 
S73 Sp 


68 1 
i 


.16***512 Sp 
.89***F72 Sp 


.01 / 
-.03 


-.07 
-.01 


.24***. 71 
-.01 .79 


NFT 


F72 Sp 
S'73 Sp 


100 1 


!81***S72 Sp 
.99***F72 Sp 


-*.l^* 


-.04 
.07 


.12* .77 
-.09* .85 



/ 



'Bank St- F72 Mth 74 
, S.73 Mth._ . 



Kcmsas 

EDC 

KFT 



F72 Mth 52 
S73 Mth 



F72 Mth 
S73 Mth 



68 



lT12 Mth 100 
iS73 Mth 



74***372 Mth .09 
\7,6***F72 Mth .,02 

.81***S72 Mth i07 
.39"** F72 Mth ,1.19 

.Ba***S72 Mth 7.08 
. 82'^**F72 Mth ' . 05 

.82A**S72 Mth / .09 
.75*V*F72 Mth / .05 



-.09 


-.09 


.57 


.08 


.14 


.62 


-. 05 


-.06 


-70 


-.11 


-.05 


.23 


.02 


.05 


.69 


. 06 


-.09 


.63 


-.03 


.04 


.72 


-.02 : 


.03 


.50 









1 

** p< .oi 

***PC .001 



■ -.I 
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TABLE 34 

V Table 14 (p. 72) Broken Down by Model: 

Standardized Regression Coefficients and Total R Squared 
for Pairs of Equations by Grade: Test on a) Prior Test «nd 
SES and b) Prior Test and'Home Educational Environment (hEE) 



MODEL 
Bank St. 




KINDERGARTEN 
(a) 

SES R'' 


(b) 


r2 


F72 Sounds 
S73 Word A. • 


.19. 
.14 


.53 
.31 


.22* 
-.2:3 


;:54 
.33 


Kansas 


F72 Sounds 
<^l'\ Word A. 


.13 

-:02 


.39 ■ „ 
.30 


.24* 
.06 


.43 
.30 


EDC 


F72 Sounds 


-.03 
.05 


.16 
.21 


.21 
-.07 


- .20 • 
.21 


NET 


F72 Sounds 
S73. Word A. 


-.11 
.23** 


.40 
.45 


.20* 
.20* 


.42 
.43 


Bank St. 


F72 Reading 
Q*?*^ PpAdincT 


-.11 
.15 


'■.45 
-.28 


.19 
-.10 


.47 
.27 


Kansas 


F72 Reading 


.07 
-.04 


.45 
.05 


.15 . 
.11 


.46 
.06 


EDC 


F72 Reading 
^^'^ ppAdino 


-.29** 
-.17 


.46 
.12 


.24* 
-.21 


.44 
.14 

• 


NET 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


-.07 
.26** 


.19 
.41- 


.18 
.19* 


;21 
.38 


Bank St. 


F72 Numbers 
S73 Math 


-.03 
.25* 


;53 

.47 


.16 
.03 


.56 
.41 


Kansas 


F7.2 Numbers 
S73 Math 


-.07 
.01 


.35 
.22 


-.05 
.08 


.35 
.22 


EDC 


F72 Numl)ers 
■S73 Math 


-.12 
-.13 


.26 
.34 


.27* 
-.20 


.31 
.37 


NET 


F72 Numbers 
S73 Math 


.09 
.20* 


.35 
.33 


.02 
.23* 


.34 
.35 


* p .oii 


XX p 


.01 


* * X Q 


.001 ' 


cont'd 
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Table 34 (continued) 

FIRST GRADE 



MODEL 


DV 




(a) 

SES 


r2 


(b) 

HEE 


r2 


Bank St. 


F72 VJord 
S73 Word 


An. 
An. 


.18* 
-.14 


.'52 
.57 


-.01 
-.06 


.59 
.56 


Kansas 


F72 Word 
S73 Word 


An. 
An. 


.03 
.17 


.62 
.47 


.22** 
.06 


.66 
.44 


EDC 


F72 Word 
873 V7ord 


An. 
An. 


-.07 
.11 


.54 

.70 

I 


.08 
.11 


.55 
.70, 


NFT 


F72 Word 
S73 Word 


An.' 
An. 


.16* 
.09 


\ 

.60 
.65 


.15* 
.10 


.60 
.65 



/ 

Bank St. 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


.21* 
.08 


.53 
.67 


.11 
.10 


.50 
.67 


Kansas 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


.16* 
.10 


.58 
.38 


.24** 
-.03 


.61 ■ 
,37 


EDC 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


.04 
-.02 


.65 
.67 


.12 
.02 


.66 
.68 


NFT 


F72 Reading^ 
S73 Reading' 


.31*** 
-.03 


.45 
.62 


.15 
.14* 


.37 
.64 


Bank St. 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


-.09 
.09 


.57. 
.48^ 


.12 
.13 


.58 
.49 


Kansas 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


.31*** 
.10 


.52 
.52 


.13 
.11 


.44 
.52 


EDC 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


-.05 
-.04 


.54 
.68 


.12 
-.02 


.55 
.67 


NFT 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


.28*** 
-.06 ^ 


.49 

.56 ■ 


, .12.V 
> • .04 

{ 


.43 
.56 


* p < . 
** p < . 
*** p < . 


05 

01' 

001 






f. 


cont'd 
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Table 34 (continued) 









SECOuD GRADE 










MODEL 


e 

DV 


(a) 

SES 


r2 


(» 

HEE 






Bank St. 


F72 Reading 
S73 "Reading 


.07 
-.00 


.65 
.65 


.02 
.03 


.65 
.65 




Kansas 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


-.05 
.27** 


.70 
.53 


.12 
.16 


.71 
.48 




EDC 


F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


..03 
-.11 


.57 
.61 


. 04 
' .22** 


. 57 
.65 


p 


NFT 


' 'F72 Reading 
S73 Reading 


.23*** 
.13* 


.83 
.69 


.01 
-.01 


.79 
.67 


- 


Bank St, 


F72 Spelling 
S73 Spelling 


.00 

■ .07- 


.80 
.83 


.05 
.04 


.80 
. 82 




Kansas 


.F72 Spelling 
S73 Spelling 


...06 
.05 


.81 
.64 


.10 

.10 , 


.82 
.64 




EDC'' 


F72 Spelling 
S73 Spelling 


.03' 
-.04 


.65 
.79 


.07 

. .05 • 


.65 
. 80 




NFT 


F72 Spelling 
S73 Spelling 


.21*** - 
-.11* 


.78 
.84' 


.10* 
.02 


.75- 
.83 


• 


Bank St. 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


.P3 
.10 


.56 
.61 


.08 
- .,11 


.56 
.61 


t 


* Kansas 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 


-.16* 
.*08 


.72 
.20 


.02 
.06 


.69 
.20 




EDC 


F72 Math 

S7'3 ^Math 


-.08 
-.06 


.69 
.63 


.05 

. .09 . 


.69 
.63 




NFT 

/ 
f 


F72 Math 
S73 Math 

« 


.20*** 
.14* 


.74 
.61 


-.01 
.01 


.70 

.'5S 


« I 


* - * p < 
** 'p p ^ 
, *** p < 


.05 
.01 
.001 
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APPENDIX G , ' ■ ' 

ANALYSES USMG, DIFFEEEN'?^ METRICS 

!„■ order to look at the effect of ling different test ' 
metrics', tvo analyses were performed. Each;used the Total 
Reading score for the first 'grade sample- in Philadelphia. 
The first analysis was to compute the correlations between 
log income and 'test scores (including gai^s) using four 
metrics: ' scores standardized on the sample, the publishers 
standard' scores, grade equivalents and percentiles. The 
correlations are presented in Table 35. The correlations 
axe quite similar across the metrics with the biggest 
difference existing for the correlation with growth Differ- 
ence in grade equivalents. 

The second metric analysis involved calculating the 
„eans for test scores and gains in five metrics for" the 
Poor'and .on-*oor ■ groups . -The t-tests were also calculated 
fbr the Poor/Non-Poor difference. The significance levels 
„e the sa^e for all five metrics with the exception of 
grade equivalents on the Spring 197 3 scores. The.se figures 
are presented in Table 3b. ^ ^ 



% 
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TABLE 35 

Correlations betv/eeri Total Reading Scores in Various Metrics 
and Log Income in the First Grade Philadelphia Sample 
(n= .350)'« 



1 2 3 4 

STD ' PSTD GE --PCT 

Spring 1972 t.024 -.004 -.005 .028 

Fall 1972 .127*' .126* .126* .129* 

Spring 1973 . .087 " .072 ^ .084 .091 

Summer Gain / . .172*** .149** ':151** .166** 

School Year' Gain - -.064 -.072 -.^OOT* -.037 

Growth. Difference -.155** -.141* ' -.088 -.141 
(.S73-F72)-(F72-S72) 

, \ I . 



■^Standardized on the Philadelphia sample 
Publishers Standard scores 
» ^Grade Equivalents (published) 
^Percentiles Kpublished) 
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TABLE 36 



Total Rea'ding Scores and Gains by Poor/Non-Boor in Several 
Metrics fo;r the Philadelphia First Grade Sample , 



TIME OF TESTING 
AND METRIC 


> 

POOR 


NON-POOR 


SD 


DIFF 


t 






« 




(NP-P) 




Spring 1972 














38. 8 


40.4 


16.1 


1.6 


.84 


Standardized* • 


-.02 


.08 


1. d 


■. 10 


. 84 


Standard*^ 


35. 8 


37.0 


. 9.3 


'• 1.2 


1.08 

> 


Grade Equivalent 


1. 8 


1.-8 


.5. 


0 


/ 0 


Percentile * , 


38.5 

« 


41.2 


28.7 


2.7/ 


.79 


Fall 1972 






» 




3.24*** 


Raw 


, 39. 4 


45.3 


1-5 . 3 


5.9 




- 11 


-.27 


1.0 


.38 


3.'19***, 




. 36.4 


40.0 


8.7 


.3i6 ' 


3.48*** ' 


nT;5dp RcmivaTpnt 


1. 8' 


2.0 


.5 


.2 


3.36*** 


P*=^T"Cpnti le 

« 


24. 4. 


33.3 


■23:9 


8.9 • 


3«i:i*** 


Spring 1973 












Raw * 


41.5 


48.1 


18.4 


6.^- 


3.01** 


Standard i zed 


-.15 


.21 


1.0 


* .3-6 


3.03.** • 


ctanda>*d 


46. 5 


49'. 5 


9.4 


3.0 


'2.68**, 


nT"adp Ecruivalpnt 


2.3 


■ 2.6 


.7 


• . 3 


3.6-0*** 


Percentile ^ 


29.6 


39.0 


^26.4 


9.4 


2.99** 


Suminer Gain 










2". 82** 


Raw 


.V 


4.9 


12.5 


4.2 


Standardized 


-.09 


.18 


) .77 


.v27 


2.95** 


Standard 


.6 


3.0 


7.0 


2.4 


. 2.88** 


Grade Equivalent 


.oi 


..14 


.4 


.13 


2.73** 


Percentile 


-14.0 * 


-7.9 


21.0 


,6.1 


2.44** 


School Year Gain 






\ 






.Raw*** "v . 












. Standardized 


-.'04 


-.06 


.7 


-.02 


■ .24 


Stand^'ard. ^ " ^ 


10. 1 


. 9.5 


7.3 


-.6 


.69 


Grade' Equivalent 


.6» 


.6' 


.5 


0 ■ 


• 0 


Percentile 


5.2 


„5,8 


,17.6 


.6 


.29 


. StandardizecJ on 


the sara|5le 


to a mean -of 0 


and sd 


of • 1. 



*■* Publishers expanded scores, 
*** Raw 'gain cannot be calculated ove:i; school year since 

fall 1972 ahd spring 1973 tests-^are different batteries, 
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• ' • • APPENDIX H ' • . 

CONTENT OF SUBTESTS BY 'tES^'bATTERY • 

* * \ 

■ Belov? are^descriptrons of the -subtests in each battery 
taken directly from the '"-Tester ' s Dxree:.tio5:i.s'^' for the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests (Durost et al. , 1971). ' • " 

CONTENT OF PRIME.R BATTERY " 
Listening for Slpunds > . 

•* * 
• 39 items ineasure pupils' knowledge of beginning and ending 
sounds and sound-letter relationships* Twenty-t\?o of these 
'items are based on pictures; eigjht items '.are based on, letters;, 
nine items use single words . 

Reading 

33 itens roeasur -' -^upils ' beginning reading skills. Eleven 
i-tems reauire'-v. to identify letters; -fourteen items re- 
quire -pupils , - ."^Ven a picture of some common object, to 
sel.ect from four* -./ords the -one word that describes the. picture 
five items require pupils^ to select -one of three easy sen- 
tences which best describes a picture. . , 

Nvmibers ' , ' 

" ■ , ■ ■ , . * ■ 

34 items measure pupils',- understanding of basic mathemati^ 
cal principles and relationships". Twenty items apver counting 
measurement, numeral recognition, etc.; fourteen items measure 
pupils' ability to add and subtract ,pne-digit -numbers. 

* • ■ ' . * 

CONTENT OP PRIMARY I BATTERY 

0 V 

. Word' Knowledge ^ * , 

■ . '35 items measure extent of pupils' reading vocabulary. , 
Pupils are given' a picture of some common object and must se-- 
lect from fpur words the one word that describes the picture. 
Words are generally from primary level readers. 
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Word Analysi-s 



lat 




a dictated word from among 
figurations and sound patterns. . 

Reading • ; ■ . - >• 

42 items measure ^pupils' comprehension of written ^ateri^al, 
Thirteen items require- pupils to select one of three easy 
seiterice^ which best describes, a picture. Nineteen-o^tems . . 
-mlif pupils to read simple paragraphs and answer questions 
about what they have read. 

Mathematics — Part A: Concepts- ~" 

35 items measure pupils' understanding of basic mathe- 
. maticai principles and relationships, /items cover counting, 
place value, sets, measurement, etc, ' 

Part B: Computation , ' ~ 

27 items measure pupils' ability to add a'nd subtract one- 
land two-digit numbers with no regrouping. _ . 



CONTENT- OF PRIMARY II BATTERY 



Wprd Knowledge ; ' ♦ 

• \ 40 items measure' extent of; pupils' reading vocabulary. 
Seventeen items are in the :word-picture association format. 
Sety-three items require " cupirfe. to identify a synonym, 
antonym, or classi-f icatron" Eor a given word. 

-Woi^d Analysis ' ' ,. . 

35 items measure pupils ' jknowledge of sound^etter rela- 
tionships or skill in decoding.- Pupils must laantify a 
di??Sed word from- several i>rinted words x^^hich have siiralar « 
coniicjurations or sound patterns. ^ - . . 

Reading . 

44 items measure pupil '^ comprefiension of written. material. 
Thirteen items reaui<re pupils zo select one 6f three seTi- , 
tences whi-cS Lst^describa a ^iven picture. Thirty-one ite^s 

• reqSre pupils to read a paragraph' and answer questions abouc 
■what thoy have read. ' 
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Spelling ^ \ . - . ^ 

30 items meaiure pupilsj ability to spell coimnonly used 
words. The test uses th(? familiar format in which the 
teacher reads a word* 'and pupils write the correct spelling* 

' ' ^ . / 

Mathematics: Gomputat.|pn / ^ 

33 items measure pupils' alS^lity ^o compute* Items 'cover 
addition of o,ne- and two-digit numbers, three addends and ^ 
missing adderids , subtraction ofpOne-, two- and three-digit 
numbers, and a" few simplet multiplications. Some regrouping 
and horizontal notation are introduced. 

1 , • • ' 

Mathematics : 1 Concepts » ^ . ^ 

40 items measure pXajSils? ^understanding of basi<: mathe- 
matical principles. Place value, measurement, laws and 
properties bfl[ number systems, arrays, sets, inequalities, 
ets.^ are covered* 

Mathematics: Problem Solving 

35 items measure, pupil^s ability to apply knowledge in 
solving numerical problems. About one half of the ifems are 
dictated to pupils, whereas pupils read the remaining problems 
to' themselves." ProbTems cover addition, subtraction, multi- 
lication and division processes, rate, ,multiple-^tep problems, 
and use of nujnber senfcenceg. • 

CONTENT 'of ELEMENTARY , BATTERY^ 

! 

Word Knowledge. . T . * ^ ' 

'50 items measure extent of pupils' reading voacbulary. 
■ J.tejT>s reauire dudiIs- to identify synonyms, an|:onym.s , or 
' \ior.di classification. Items range from primary level to 
junior high .level in dif fic\^lty . ^ 

. ' ^ * . '. 

Reading . 

* ' * ' ' 

45 items measure pupils' .ability to Gohpreh.end written 
.material. Pupils read a paragraph and then answer questions 
" about it. Items cover comprehending literal meaning's of 
passages, drawing inferences from the material, id-antifying 
main ideas, and determining word meanings from context. 
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Language 

50 items measure pupils' knoV/Iedge of basic* conventions 
ia standard written English* Fifteen items, require pupils 
tQ identify v/hetheir given set^ of V7ords are "telling" 
sentences, "asking" sentences, or not sentences at all. 
Thirty- five items require pupils to identify errors ih ^ 
punctuation, capita^dzation, or usage in wi/itten material* 

/Spelling ^/ . ' " 

/ ^4Q items, measure pupils' ability to spell commonly used ^ 
words. The tes^ uses th(? faipiliar format in which the * 
teacher dictates a word and pupils write the correct -.spelling 

Mathematics y Computation . * • 

^ 40 'items/ measure pjapils' ability to compute* Items incluC 
10 addition, 9 subtraction, 7 multiplication, and' 7 division 
examples with integers (some requiring regrouping and some ' 
in horizontal notation) and 7 items on decimals and fractions 

'"^Mathematics: Concepts ^ 

• Is • 

" '« , * ■ 

40 items measure pupils' understanding of important 
mathematical principles and relaUionshipls . Concepts 
covered include laws and properties ^oi: number system^^ 
m^asurem.ent and. geometry, place value, sets^ etc.- 

. Mathematics: Problem Solving ; s " ' 



35 items measure pupils' ability £o apply knowledge in 
solving' numerical problems. '^Items cover application'of 
ASMD processes to everyday problems, chart reading, and 
use of number sentences. 
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